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SIR THOMAS MORE ON THE POLITICS OF TO-DAY. 


THERE may, perhaps, be readers who have not time or opportunity 
to read the life or the writings of Sir Thomas More, to whom it may 
yet be of some interest to know what was thought by a Conservative 
English statesman, three hundred years ago, on topics of such 
practical interest to ourselves at the present moment as Ireland, 
small properties, the enclosure of commons, Church establishments, 
standing armies, and the education of girls. 

The work in which most of these opinions of Sir Thomas More are 
to be found, the “ Utopia,” was published in the year 1516. The 
writer was at that time six-and-thirty years of age. He was the 
son of Sir John More, one of the Judges of the King’s Bench, and 
had been for many years in good legal practice, Judge of the 
Sheriff’s Court in London, Member of Parliament, and employed on 
more than one diplomatic mission by Henry VIII. A man of the 
world in the best sense of the term; experienced in practical 
business, an eminent lawyer, an accomplished writer; a friend or 
correspondent of many of the most learned men of his time; and 
much sought by the king for his agreeable society, Sir Thomas 
More was yet pre-eminently a lover of quiet family life, and even 
of solitude. But wherever he was—in his own home, at Court, or 
(in after life) on the Bench, in the Tower, or on the scaffold—his 
ready wit, set off by a peculiar calmness and gravity of demeanour, 
was always remarked. It may, indeed, be said of him, that his 
cheerfulness of temper and moderation of character, along with that 
love of the via media in politics and religion for which he gave his 
life, make him a typical Englishman; and to the honour of the 
type it may be said, too, that there are few men, the details of whose 
life are known to us, whose character presents a more agreeable 
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union of various and estimable qualities. He was distinguished at 
once by worldly shrewdness and by scrupulous honour both in his 
professional and family relations. Remarkable for the steadfastness 
of his religious opinions, as well as for his respectful observance of 
the devotional practices of the Catholic Church (for whose spiritual 
supremacy he died a martyr on the scaffold), he recommended 
religious toleration both as a philosopher and a politician, and 
practised it in his own family to what would be a remarkable degree 
even at the present time; for he not only permitted his favourite 
daughter (herself a zealous Catholic) to marry a man who had 
imbibed the new heresies in religion, but he permitted his son-in- 
law to live in his house, and was always on the most affectionate 
terms with him, while never hesitating to discuss the topics on 
which they differed in opinion.’ Simple even to austerity in his 
daily life, an habitual water-drinker and rigid faster (and always 
wearing a hair-shirt under his clothes), he was not only one of the 
wittiest, but he was one of the merriest men of his times, so that 
some of the most characteristic stories related of him show him 
teasing his sensible and prosaic wife by what she thought his 
untimely jests. He would scarcely have been a true Englishman if 
he had not either sought for worldly distinction, or obtained it 
without seeking for it; but he also would not have been a fair type 
of the more illustrious among his countrymen if, being in Parliament, 
he had not been conspicuous in opposition. When Henry VII. 
called together a Parliament to demand heavy subsidies on the 
marriage of his eldest daughter Margaret, it is said of Sir Thomas 
More, then a young man, that “when the consent of the Lower 
House was demanded to these impositions, most of the rest, either 
holding their peace, or not daring to gainesay them (though they 
were unwilling to grant them), Sir Thomas, making a grave speache, 
brought forth such urgent arguments why these exactions were not 
to be granted, that hereupon the king’s demaunde was crossed, and 
his request denyed ; so that one Mr. Tiler, one of the king’s privie 
chamber, went presently from the house, and told his majestie, that 
a beardelesse boy had disappointed him of all his expectation; 
whereupon the king conceaved great indignation against him, and 
could no way be satisfyed, untill he had in some sorte revenged it.””? 
On this occasion, “thinking he could not live in England without 
great danger, standing now in the king’s displeasure,” he— 
“Studied the French toung at home, sometimes recreating his 
tired spirits on the violl; where he also perfected himself in most of 


(1) The reader will not be surprised to learn that in these circumstances, as the wife 


and father-in-law did not end by coming over to the young man’s opinions, he ended 
by coming over to theirs. 


(2) More’s “ Life of Sir Thomas More.” Edit. London, 1726, pp. 35, 36. 
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the liberal sciences, as Musike, Arithmetike, Geometrie, and Astro- 
nomy, and grew to be a perfect historian.” 

Nor was the sacrifice he was ready to make on this occasion a 
small one from a worldly point of view; for he was already married, 
and was in what was considered exceptionally lucrative practice 
at the bar. The danger, however, was removed by the death of 
Henry VII., and by his becoming an especial favourite of the new 
king; who, after sending him on missions into France and Flanders, 
not only made him member of the Privy Council, Treasurer of the 
Exchequer, and finally Lord Chancellor, but— . 

“ The king’s custome was upon holie daies, when he had donne 
his devotions, to send for Sir Thomas into his Traverse, and there 
some times in matters of Astronomie, Geometrie, and Divinitie, and 
other such sciences, to sitt and conferre with him: otherwhiles 
also, in the cleere nights, he would have him walke with him on the 
leads, there to discourse of the diversitie of the courses, motions, 
and operations of the starres, as well fixed as of the planetts; and 
because he was of a verie pleasant disposition, it pleased his Majestie 
and the Queene at supper time commonly to call for him to heare 
his pleasant jeastes. But when Sir Thomas peréeaved his wittie 
conceipts so much to delight him that he could scarce once in a 
moneth gett leave to goe home to his wife and children, whome he 
had now placed at Chelsey, three miles from London, by the water 
side; and that he could not be two daies absent from the Court but 
he must be sent for againe, he, much misliking this restrainte of his 
libertie, beganne thereupon to dissemble his mirth, and so by little 
and little to- disuse himselfe, that he from thenceforth at such 
seasons was no more ordinarily sent for.’” 

This deliberate retirement of a man at once so thoughtful and so 
practical as Sir Thomas More, from a position of great personal 
influence at Court, gives peculiar interest to a passage in the 
“Utopia,” where he discusses the question, how far a philosopher 
can exercise a useful influence in the councils of sovereigns? Feign- 
ing to be (when still a young man) in conversation with an old man 
of much experience and great thought, he says— 

“<¢T still think that if you could overcome that aversion which 
you have to the courts of princes, you might, by the advice which it 
is in your power to give, do a great deal of good to mankind; and 
this is the chief design that every good man ought to propose to 
himself in living: for your friend Plato thinks that nations will 
be happy when either philosophers become kings, or kings become 
philosophers ; it is no wonder if we are so far from that happiness, 
when philosophers will not think it their duty to assist kings with 
their councils.’ ” 


(1) More’s “ Life of Sir Thomas More,” pp. 48, 49. 
L2 
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To this Raphael, his interlocutor, replies :—<“‘ Many of them have 
already done it by their books, if those that are in power would but 
hearken to their good advice.’”’ And, then, after enumerating at 
some length the favourite follies and crimes of the political men of 
that age (not all, unhappily, quite exploded yet), he asks :— 

“<Tf I should talk of these or such like things to men that had 
taken their bias another way, how deaf would they be to all I could 
say?’ ‘No doubt, very deaf,’ answered I ; ‘and no wonder, for one is 
never to offer at propositions, or advice, that we are certain will not 
be entertained. Discourses so much out of the road could not avail 
anything, nor have any effect on men, whose minds were prepossessed 
with different sentiments. This philosophical way of speculation is 
not unpleasant among friends in a free conversation ; but there is no 
room for it in the courts of princes, where great affairs are carried on 
by authority.’ ‘That is what I was saying,’ replied he, ‘that there is 
no room for philosophy in the courts of princes.’ ‘ Yes, there is,’ 
said I, ‘but not for this speculative philosophy, that makes every- 
thing to be alike fitting at all times; but there is another philosophy 
that is more pliable, that knows its proper scene, accommodates itself 
to it, and teaches a man with propriety and decency to act that part 
which has fallen to his share If ill opinions cannot be quite 
rooted out, and you cannot cure some received vice according to your 
wishes, you must not, therefore, abandon the commonwealth, for the 
same reasons as you should not forsake the ship in a storm, because 
you cannot command the winds. You are not obliged to assault 
people with discourses that are out of their road, when you see their 
received notions must prevent your making an impression upon them. 
You ought rather to cast about, and to manage things with all the 
dexterity in your power, so that if you are not able to make them go 
well, they may be as little ill as possible; for except all men were 
good everything cannot be right; and that is a blessing that I do 
not at present hope to see.’ ‘According to your argument,’ answered 
he, ‘all that I could be able to do would be to preserve myself from 
being mad while I endeavoured to cure the madness of others 
And if we must let alone everything as absurd or extravagant, which, 
by reason of the wicked lives of many, may seem uncouth, we must, 
even among Christians, give over pressing the greatest part of those 
things that Christ hath taught us. . . . . The preachers seem to have 
learned that craft to which you advise me; for they, observing that 
the world would not willingly suit their lives to the rules that Christ 
has given, have fitted his doctrine, as if it had been a leaden rule, to 
their lives; so that some way or other they might agree with one 
another. But I see no other effect of this compliance except it be 
that men become more secure in their wickedness by it. And this is 
all the success that I can have in a court; for I must always differ 
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from the rest, and then I shall signify nothing; or, if I agree with 
them, I shall only help forward their madness. I do not comprehend 
what you mean by your casting about, or by the bending and handling 
things so dexterously, that if they go not well they may go as little 
ill as may be; for in courts they will not bear with a man’s holding 
his peace, or conniving at what others do. A man must barefacedly 
approve of the worst councils, and consent to the blackest designs: 
so that he would pass for a spy, or possibly for a traitor, that did but 
coldly approve of such wicked practices ; and, therefore, when a man 
is engaged in such a society, he will be so far from being able to 
mend matters by his casting about, as you call it, that he will find 
no occasion of doing any good ; the ill company will sooner corrupt 
him thgn be the better for him; or if, notwithstanding all their ill 
company, he still remains steady and innocent, yet their follies and 
knavery will be imputed to him ; and, by mixing councils with them, 
he must bear his share of all the blame that belongs wholly to 
others.’ ”* 

Sir Thomas More represents himself as having no reply to make 
to this final answer of Raphael; and, as we have already seen, his 
own conduct was in accordance with the advice he puts into the 
mouth of the older man. Thecontrary doctrine, ‘‘ you ought to cast 
about and manage things with all the dexterity in your power, so 
that if you are not able to make them go well they may be as little 
ill as possible ” (which he confutes with so much eloquence and good 
sense, but which leads so many good men to this day to screen the 
chicanery and corruption of others with their own honest names), 
was just then receiving its fullest development in the great work of 
Macchiavelli, where the art of contriving to get as much good as 
may be, out of evil, by a skilful use of the weapons of evil men, was 
taught in its highest perfection. 

Sir Thomas More being now in high favour with Henry VIILI., 
and Speaker of the House of Commons, does not seem to have 
taken to heart the lesson he learnt in Henry VII.’s time, but 
once again made himself obnoxious to the higher powers by his 
characteristically ingenious and humorous defence of the privi- 
leges of the House. Cardinal Wolsey was of Mr. Craufurd’s way 
of thinking, and had complained that the debates in the House 
of Commons were not kept secret, but were “immediately blowen 
abroad in every ale house,” and soon afterwards, having occa- 
sion to demand a great subsidy from the House, he feared “It 
would not pass the Lower House unless he were there present 
himself, before whose coming it was long debated whether they 
should admit him with a few of the Lords, as the most opinion of the 
House was, or that they should receive him with his whole trayne. 


(1) ** Utopia,” Edit. London, 1751, pp. 33—46. 
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‘ Maisters,’ quoth Sir Thomas, ‘for as much as my Lord Cardinal lately, 
ye woote well, layde to our charge the lightneise of our toungs, for 
things uttered out of this House, it should not in my mind be amisse 
to receave him with all his pompe, with his maces, his pillers, his 
poleaxes, his crosse, his hatt, and the great seale too, to the intent, 
that if he finde the like faulte with us then, we may lay the blame 
upon those whom his grace bringeth with him.’ Upon which words 
the House wholly agreed, and so he was receaved accordingly. 
There the Cardinal with a sollemne speeche, by many reasons proved 
how necessary it was that the demaunde there moved should be 
granted, but he seeing the companie silent contrary to his expecta- 
tion, showing no inclination thereto, demanded of them some 
reasonable answer; but when everie one still held their peace he 
spake in particular to Mr. Murrey ; who, making no answer neither, 
he asked others also; but they all had determined to answer him by 
their speaker [Sir Thomas More], who spake therefore reverently 
on his knees, excusing the silence of the House, abashed, as he sayd, 
at the sight of so noble a personage, who was able to amaze the 
wisest and most learned in the realme. Yet with manie probable 
arguments he proved this his manner of coming to be neither 
expedient nor agreable to the ancient liberties of that House; and 
for himself in conclusion he showed, that except all they could put 
their sundrie witts into his head, that he alone in so weightie a 
matter was unmeete to make his grace a sufficient answer. Where- 
upon the Cardinal, displeased with Sir Thomas that he had not in 
that Parliament satisfied his expectation, suddenly rose in a rage and 
departed.” 

But the offence he gave on this occasion seems rather to have been 
to Wolsey than to the king; so that in spite of it he was soon after 
appointed Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, and, on the fall of 
Wolsey, Lord Chancellor. Among some of the most curious and 
characteristic anecdotes of his life are those that are told of the 
ingenious, but scrupulous devices by which he contrived to excuse 
himself from accepting gifts from suitors to his court, without either 
apparent ostentation, or any want of courtesy to the suitors. On one 
occasion, a gold cup having been presented to him as a new year’s 
gift by a man in whose favour he had decreed a suit, accepting it, 
he ordered his butler to fill it up with wine, and then, after drinking 
to the health of the suitor’s wife, he bestowed the cup upon her as a 
new year’s gift from himself. Many of these facts became public at 
the time of his disgrace, when an attempt was made, but failed, to 
fasten a charge of corrupt administration upon him. It must be 
admitted that the contrast between this honourable caution of Sir 
Thomas More to keep his name free from the shadow of an imputa- 
tion, and the conduct of Lord Bacon, makes it the more to be 


(1) More's “ Life of Sir Thomas More,” ¢. xi. pp. 51, 52. 
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regretted that the later man of genius did not copy the example set 
him by the earlier. 

With all his boldness in philosophical speculation, Sir Thomas 
More clung with reverent affection to the old religion, and steadily 
refused to acknowledge the king’s supremacy over the Church. Not 
merely his official rank, but the reputation of his blameless life, his 
incorruptible honesty, his legal knowledge, and his well-known 
theological erudition, combined with the disinterested position he 
occupied as a layman in such a controversy, added great weight to 
his opinion in favour of the old religion, and made the king and 
his advisers peculiarly desirous of inducing him to take the oath of 
supremacy, which had been taken by so many of the clergy. But 
all their efforts were in vain. While, with his usual toleration of 
other people’s opinions, he declared before the Commissioners 
appointed to tender the oath, “that he neither would find fault with 
the oath nor with the authors of it, nor would blame the conscience 
of any man that had taken it,” he declared it to be contrary to his 
own conscience, and positively refused, whatever might be the con- 
sequences, to take it himself. After more than a year’s imprison- 
ment in the Tower, during which every effort was made to induce 
him to change his resolution, he was condemned to death for contu- 
macy in refusing to acknowledge the king’s supremacy over the 
Church, and on July 6th, 1535, he laid down his life on the scaffold, 
a martyr to the ancient privileges of the Catholic Church. 

Such a death must certainly exonerate him from the charge of being 
a rash innovator, and must add weight to the deliberate convictions 
in favour of novel ideas which he has expressed in his Utopia. When 
we remember that he had arrived at these convictions in spite of all 
the prejudices of his time, and in apparent contradiction to the 
reverential and law-respecting tendency of his own mind, it is 
startling to find them so often in accordance with many of the 
opinions which even now, so many hundred years after his death, 
are generally looked upon as too new and bold for practical accept- 
ance. Yet they are taught now, as they were so long ago, by the 
very men who, like Sir Thomas More, combine the greatest powers 
of mind with the widest and profoundest knowledge of the teachings 
of history and of the thought of past ages. That the name of the 
work in which a great lawyer of the pre-eminently worldly and 
practical sixteenth century set forth his ideas of the political and 
religious institutions best calculated to make men good and happy, 
should have become synonymous with “ visionary ” is a fact perhaps 
best explained . by the very general indifference, on the part of the 
ruling powers of the world, to men’s goodness or happiness. Many 
of the changes recommended by Sir Thomas More—as for instance, 
the abolition of the punishment of death for theft—have been lately 
carried out. That many others will yet require much labour before 
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they can be effected should be a lesson to us how slow a work is the 
ripening in the general intelligence of mankind of the beneficent 
conceptions of great minds. It should be a lesson, too, to men of 
genius to lose no time in commencing, by the promulgation of their 
ideas, a work which requires so much time before it can be perfected. 

The “ Utopia” has the honour of being the first fruits in speculative 
politics of the revival of learning.’ The idea is derived from the 
“Republic” of Plato; but, as we might expect from a writer of so 
much worldly experience, Sir Thomas More’s imaginary conceptions 
of political institutions have constant reference to the actual condition 
of the society he saw around him. This gives a great additional 
attraction to his little book, both from the historical interest it gives 
to it, and because in reading it we are constantly reminded how near 
we ourselves are to the institutions he lived among; how very much 
broader a chasm there is between Plato and More, than between More 
and ourselves. The “Utopia” professes merely to be a narrative of 
what he heard from a Portuguese traveller whom he met at Antwerp, 
when he was on one of his embassies into Flanders; and the first 
portion contains some preliminary conversations between himself and 
this traveller (Raphael Hythloday by name), of which I have already 
given some specimens in the discussion on the influence that may be 
exercised over sovereigns by an honest and independent thinker. 
Raphael is described as a man who had accompanied Americo 
Vespuccio on three of his voyages, and who, equally fond of 
philosophy and of travel, had visited in the course of his travels and 
resided for many years in the island of Utopia; the system of govern- 
ment and the social institutions of which he prefers to any he has 
read of or seen elsewhere, and describes to Sir Thomas More at his 
request. The book is so short, and the translation of it into English 
by Bishop Burnet is such pleasant reading, that I will not attempt 
to give an outline of these institutions, which indeed could scarcely 
be well done in fewer words than in the book itself. "Whoever cares 
to consider them as a whole, will be well repaid by consulting the 
delightful little book, with its many happy touches of humour. It 
would not be easy to put even the remarkable speculations in which 
the writer lays down a completely Utilitarian system of ethics, or his 
eloquently and yet closely reasoned defence of Socialism, into a much 
shorter form than they bear in the original, and it would be very 
easy to lose in the process some of the incidental touches of wit by 
which the work is enlivened; such a one, for instance, as that where 
the author commences his account of the clergy of Utopia by telling 
us, “Their priests are men of eminent piety, and therefore they are 
but few.” This sort of union of observation and of reflection, the 
satire of a man who has seen the habitual want of piety of a numerous 
clerical class, combined with the philosophical tracing of it back to 


(1) Machiavelli’s “‘ Prince,” written about 1513, was not published until 1532. 
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its necessary cause—the rarity of great piety in human nature— 
while it is thoroughly characteristic of the author, bears some 
resemblance to Shakspeare; and the practical nature of the inference 
drawn—that since piety is rare, the profession of it must be rare too 
if it is to be honest—obvious as it seems, is quite worthy of an 
“Utopian” politician. Indeed, perhaps an ‘ Utopian”’ philosopher 
might be defined as some one who makes uncommon applications of 
common sense. 

Equally ‘‘ Utopian” will appear at first sight to many readers Sir 
Thomas More’s allusion to the relations between England and Ireland, 
in his praise of a nation who, having conquered a neighbouring king- 
dom, “found that the trouble of keeping it was equal to that by 
which it was gained; that the conquered people were always either 
in rebellion or exposed to foreign invasions; . . . while their king, 
distracted with the care of two kingdoms, was the less able to apply 
his mind to the interest of either. When they saw this, and that 
there would be no end to these evils, they by joint councils made an 
humble address to their king, desiring him to choose which of the 
two kingdoms he had the greatest mind to keep, since he could not 
hold both; for they were too great a people to be governed by a 
divided king, since no man would willingly have a groom that should 
be in common between him and another. Upon which, the good 
prince was forced to quit his new kingdom to one of his friends (who 
was not long after dethroned), and to be contented with his old one. 
To this I would add, that after all those warlike attempts, the vast 
confusions, and the consumption both of treasure and of people that 
must follow them, perhaps upon some misfortune they might be 
forced to throw up all at last; therefore it seemed much more eligible 
that the king should improve his ancient kingdom all he could, and 
make it flourish as much as possible; that he should love his people, 
and be beloved of them; that he should live among them, govern 
them gently, and let other kingdoms alone, since that which had 
fallen to his share was big enough, if not too big for him.” 

It certainly has been very strikingly exemplified this year that our 
Government, “ distracted with the care of two kingdoms, was the less 
able to apply its mind to the interest of either.” For while it has 
been impossible to get through “Temple Bar” this session, all the 
measures required for the good government of England, Parliament 
has had its time taken up not only with measures for Ireland, but 
with measures for coercing the Irish press and people from even 
claiming to be allowed to take off our hands some of that work of 
legislation which we ourselves have not time to do, by having an Irish 
Parliament for the consideration of Irish measures. It is plain that 
Sir Thomas More looked forward to the possibility of a partial sepa- 
ration from Ireland resulting in a complete one, for he says the 
“friend” who was placed on the throne “was not long after 
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dethroned ;” and yet he thought it worth while to take this risk 
rather than to maintain the union by force, since, “ perhaps, upon 
some misfortune they might be forced to throw up all at last.” And, 
in the meantime, the familiarising of the public mind in England 
with Coercion Bills and suspensions of Habeas Corpus, cannot con- 
tinue without injury either to that jealous love of liberty which is 
essential to national freedom, or to that just sense of the equal 
sacredness of our own rights and those of others, which can alone 
give us any claim over a neighbouring people. 

I have already mentioned More’s toleration in religious matters. 
It is curious also that he should have in some measure anticipated the 
conception of a national Church with no precise dogmas, but with an 
established ceremonial so vaguely worded as to admit of persons of a 
great variety of religious opinions joining in it; carrying out into 
the institution of the Church itself the original idea of the prayer 
called the “Collect,” in which the officiating priest presents the 
collected prayers of all the individuals of the congregation. In 
Utopia, we are told, “There are several sorts of religions, not 
only in different parts of the island, but even in every town. 
Hanns Every man might be of what religion he pleased, and might 
endeavour to draw others to it by the force of argument, and by 
amicable and modest ways, but without bitterness against those of 
other opinions..... This law was made not only for preserving 
the public peace, but because the interest of religion itself required 
it. He [the lawgiver] judged it not fit to determine anything 
rashly; and seemed to doubt whether those different forms of 
religion might not all come from God, who might inspire men in a 
different manner, and be pleased with this variety; he, therefore, 
thought it indecent and foolish for any man to threaten and terrify 
another to make him believe what did not appear to him to be true. 
And supposing that only one religion was really true, and the rest 
false, he imagined that the native force of truth would at last break 
forth and shine bright if supported only by the strength of argument, 
and attended to with a gentle and unprejudiced mind..... Though 
there are many different forms of religion among them, yet all these, 
how various soever, agree in the main point, which is the worshipping 
the divine essence, and therefore there is nothing to be seen or heard 
in their temples in which the several persuasions among them may 
not agree; for every sect performs those rites that are peculiar to 
it, in their private houses, nor is there anything in the public worship 
that contradicts the particular ways of those different sects .... Nor 
are there any prayers among them, but such as every one of them may 
use without prejudice to his own opinion.’’* 

Sir Thomas More was of opinion that religious toleration should 
have been practised in his own time in England. For his son-in- 


(1) “Utopia,” pp. 140, 143, 144, 155, 156. 
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law relates that, before the time of Henry VIII.’s divorce from 
Catherine, or quarrel with the Pope, he himself (who. had by that 
time become a Catholic) was rejoicing over “the happy estate of 
this realm that had so Catholic a prince that no heretic durst show 
his face; so virtuous and learned a clergy, so grave and sound a 
nobility, and so loving, obedient subjects, all in one faith agreeing 
together ;” and that Sir Thomas More replied, “ And yet, son Roper, 
I pray God that some of us, as high as we seem to sit upon the 
mountains, treading heretics under our feet like ants, live not the 
day that we gladly would wish to be at league and composition with 
them to let them have their churches quietly to themselves, so that 
they would be contented to let us have ours quietly to ourselves.” * 

In these days, when the press teems with complaints of the in- 
crease of the ‘“ dangerous classes” and “ habitual criminals” in towns, 
and the advance they have gained on the police; and when, at the 
same time, public attention is beginning to be attracted to the 
enclosure of commons; and when the accumulation of the land in a 
few hands is beginning to arouse murmurs even in England itself, 
in spite of the safety-valve of the colonies ; it is interesting to observe 
that, in Sir Thomas More’s opinion, these evils were closely connected 
with one another, and were owing (in Ais time) mainly to the fact 
that in England— 

“There is a great number of noblemen that are themselves as idle 
as drones, that subsist on other men’s labour—on the labour of their 
tenants, whom, to raise their revenues, they pare to the quick. This, 
indeed, is the only instance of their frugality ; for, in all other things, 
they are prodigal, even to the beggaring of themselves. . . . To the 
increase of pasture, by which your sheep, which are naturally mild, and 
easily kept in order, may be said now to devour men, and unpeople, 
not only villages, but towns ; for, wherever it is found that the sheep 
of any soil yield a softer and richer wool than ordinary, there the 
nobility and gentry, and even those holy men, the abbots, not content 
with the old rents which their farms yielded, nor thinking it enough 
that they, living at their ease, do no good to the public, resolve to do 
it hurt instead of good. They stop the course of agriculture, destroy- 
ing houses and towns, reserving only the churches, and enclose 
grounds that they may louge their sheep in them. . . . When an 
insatiable wretch, who is a plague to his country, resolves to enclose 
many thousand acres of ground, the owners, as well as tenants, are 
turned out of their possessions, by tricks, or by main force, or, being 
wearied out with ill-usage, they are forced to sell them.” 

The care which More remarks among the pious landed proprietors 
of his time to “reserve the churches” would find more than one 
parallel, in our own days, among country gentlemen, who, while 
permitting no labourers’ cottages on their estate, take care to build 

(1) Roper’s “ Life of Sir Thomas More,” London, 1822, pp. 34, 35. 
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a church near their park gates.’ It is curious that this care for the 
churches (in More’s time) should so immediately have preceded the 
downfall of the Church. 

The sheep of which Sir Thomas More complains have been, in a 
great measure, superseded in England by cattle; and, by an odd co- 
incidence, we find again a likeness to what has lately happened, in 
the fact that— 

“Since the increase of pasture, God has punished the avarice of 
the owners by a rot among the sheep, which has destroyed vast 
numbers of them; to us it might have seemed more just had it fell 
on the owners of them.” 

I hope my readers will remember that this last irreverent remark 
proceeds from a pious conservative gentleman of the sixteenth, not 
from a philosophical radical of the nineteenth century. 

In short, concludes Sir Thomas More— 

“Tf you do not find a remedy to these evils, it is a vain thing to 
boast of your severity in punishing theft; which, though it may 
have the appearance of justice, yet, in itself, is neither just nor con- 
venient. For if you suffer your people to be ill-educated, and their 
manners to be corrupted from their infancy, and then punish them for 
those crimes to which their first education disposed them, what else 
is to be concluded from this, but that you first make thieves and then 
punish them ?” 

Sir Thomas More condemns the “ maxim of pretended statesmen,” 
that “It is necessary for the public safety to have a good body of 
veteran soldiers ever in readiness. They think raw men are not to 
be depended on, and they sometimes seek occasions for making war, 
that they may train up their soldiers in the art of cutting throats. 
. . » But France has learned to its cost how dangerous it is to feed 
such beasts. . . . And the folly of this maxim of the French appears 
plainly even from this, that their trained soldiers often find your raw 
men prove too hard for them ; of which I will not say much lest you 
may think I flatter the English. Every day’s experience shows, that 
the mechanics in the towns, or the clowns in the country, are not 
afraid of fighting with those idle gentlemen if they are not disabled 
by some misfortune in their body or dispirited by extreme want.” 

France has, in our own day, once again “ learnt how dangerous it 
is to feed such beasts” as standing armies; and the yeomen of the 
Northern States of America have once again shown the world what 
untrained freemen can do against gentlemen, well trained, but ener- 
vated by the habits cf despotism ; just as the yeomen of England 


(1) The writer knows of a case where the labourers employed in building a church 
at the park-gate of a landed proprietor, were obliged to walk some miles morning and 
evening, to and from their work, because no labourers’ cottages were allowed on the 
property. The consecration sermon of this church should have been on the text, “Ye 
lade men with burdens grievous to be borne, and ye yourselves touch not the burden 
with one of your fingers!’ 
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taught the same lesson in their successes against the “ chivalry ” of 
France in the middle ages. 

In “ Utopia” Sir Thomas More relates that “‘ both men and women 
are taught to spend those hours in which they are not obliged to 
work in reading, and this they do through the whole progress 
of life.” 

And he caused the same education to be given to his daughters as 
to his son. Writing to his children’s tutor, he says :— 

‘‘ Neither is there anie difference in harvest-time, whether it was 

man or woman that sowed first the corne; for both of them beare 
name of a reasonable creature equally, whose nature reason only 
doth distinguish from bruite beastes, and, therefore, I do not see why 
learning in like manner may not equally agree with both sexes; for 
by it reason is cultivated, and (as a fielde) sowed with wholesome 
precepts, it bringeth forth excellent fruit. But if the soyle of 
woman’s braine be of its own nature bad, and apter to beare fearne 
than corne (by which saying manie doe terrifye women from 
learning), I am of opinion, therefore, that a woman’s witt is the 
more diligently by good instructions and learning to be manured, to 
the ende, the defect of nature.may be redressed by industrie. Of 
which minde were also manie wise and holie ancient Fathers, as, to 
omit others, 8. Hierome and S. Augustine, who not only exhorted 
manie noble matrones and honourable virgins to the getting of 
learning, but also to further them therein, they diligently expounded 
unto them manie hard places of Scriptures; yea, wrote manie 
letters unto tender maydes, full of so greate learning, that scarcely 
our old and greatest Professours of Divinitie can well reade 
them, much less be able to understand them perfectly. . 
. . . If, therefore, you reade anie such thing unto Margaret and 
Elizabeth, besides their lessens in Salust, for they are of riper judge- 
ment by reason of their age than John and Cecilie, you shall make 
both me and them everie day more bound unto you; moreover, you 
shall hereby procure my children being deare by nature, after this 
more deare for learning, but by their increase of good manners most 
deare unto me. Farewell. From the Court this Whitsuneeve.’* 

Sir Thomas More had, like Shakespeare, the misfortune to lose his 
only son in early life, but it is pleasant to know that he was well 
repaid for the care he had bestowed on his daughters’ education. 
One of them in particular, his eldest daughter, Margaret Roper, 
possessed talents which were often the subject of her father’s 
delighted encomiums, and she was his favourite companion both in 
their home, and, in the last year of his life, during the imprison- 
ment which preceded his noble death. 

HELEN Taytor. 
(1) More’s “ Life of Sir Thomas More,” c. iv. pp. 128, 130, 131. 
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No. II.—Tuer Loves or Gompacut AND KoMURASAKI. 


Wirnrn two miles or so from Yedo, and yet well away from the toil 
and din of the great city, stands the village of Meguro. Once past 
the outskirts of the town, the road leading thither is bounded on 
either side by woodlands rich in an endless variety of foliage, broken 
at intervals by the long, low lines of villages and hamlets. As we 
draw near to Meguro, the scenery, becoming more and more rustic, 
increases in beauty. Deep shady lanes, bordered by hedgerows as 
luxurious as any in England, lead down to a valley of rice fields 
bright with the emerald green of the young crops. To the right and 
to the left rise knolls of fantastic shape, crowned with a profusion of 
Cryptomerias, Scotch firs and other cone-bearing trees, and fringed 
with thickets of feathery bamboos, bending their stems gracefully to 
the light summer breeze. Wherever there is a spot shadier and 
pleasanter to look upon than the rest, there may be seen the red 
portal of a shrine which the simple piety of the country folk has 
raised to Inari Sama, the patron god of farming, or to some other 
tutelary deity of the place. At the eastern outlet of the valley a strip 
of blue sea bounds the horizon; westward are the distant mountains. 
In the foreground, in front of a farmhouse, snug-looking, with its roof 
of velvety-brown thatch, a troop of sturdy urchins, sun-tanned and 
stark naked, are frisking in the wildest gambols, all heedless of the 
scolding voice of the withered old grandam who sits spinning and 
minding the house, while her son and his wife are away toiling at some 
out-door labour. Close at our feet runs a stream of pure water, in 
which a group of countrymen are washing the vegetables, which they 
will presently shoulder and carry off to sell by auction in the suburbs 
of Yedo. Not the least beauty of the scene consists in the wondrous 
clearness of an atmosphere so transparent that the most distant out- 
lines are scarcely dimmed, while the details of the nearer ground 
stand out in sharp, bold relief, now lit by the rays of a vertical sun, 
now darkened under the fleeting shadows thrown by the fleecy clouds 
which sail across the sky. Under such a heaven, what painter could 
limn the lights and shades which fleet over the woods, the pride of 
Japan, whether in late autumn, when the russets and yellows of our 
own trees are mixed with the deep crimson glow of the maples, or in 
spring-time, when plum and cherry trees and wild camellias—giants, 
fifty feet high—are in full blossom ? 

All that we see is enchanting, but there is a strange stillness in the 
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groves ; rarely does the song of a bird break the silence; indeed, I 
know but one warbler whose note has any music in it, the uguisu, by 
some enthusiasts called the Japanese nightingale—indeed, a king 
in the kingdom of the blind. The scarcity of animal life of all 
descriptions, man and mosquitoes alone excepted, is a standing 
wonder to the traveller ; the sportsman must toil many a weary mile 
to get a shot at boar, or deer, or pheasant; and the plough of the 
farmer and the trap of the poacher, who works in and out of 
season, threaten to exterminate all wild creatures; unless, indeed, 
the Government should, as they threatened in the spring of 1869, 
put in force some adaptation of European game-laws. But they 
are lukewarm in the matter; a little hawking on a duck-pond 
satisfies the cravings of the modern Japanese sportsman, who knows 
that, game-laws or no game-laws, the wild fowl will never fail in 
winter; and the days are long past when my Lord the Shogun 
used to ride forth with a mighty company to the wild places about 
Mount Fuji, there camping out and hunting the boar, the deer, and 
the wolf, believing that in so doing he was fostering a manly and 
military spirit in the land. 

There is one serious drawback to the enjoyment of the beauties of 
the Japanese country, and that is, the intolerable affront which is 
continually offered to one’s sense of smell; the whole of what should 
form the sewerage of the city is carried out on the backs of men and 
horses, to be thrown upon the fields; and, if you would avoid the 
overpowering nuisance, you must walk handkerchief in hand, ready 
to shut out the stench which assails you at every moment. 

It would seem natural, while writing of the Japanese country, to 
say a few words about the peasantry, their relation to the lord of the 
soil, and their government. But these I must reserve for another 
place. At present our dealings are with the pretty village of Meguro. 

At the bottom of a little lane, close to the entrance of the village, 
stands an old shrine of the Shinté (the form of hero-worship which 
existed in Japan before the introduction of Confucianism or of 
Buddhism), surrounded by lofty Cryptomerias. The trees around 
a Shinté shrine are specially under the protection of the god to 
whom the altar is dedicated; and, in connection with them, there 
is a kind of magic still respected by the superstitious, which recalls 
the waxen dolls, through the medium of which sorcerers of the middle 
ages in Europe, and, indeed, those of ancient Greece, pretended to 
kill the enemies of their clients. This is called Ushi no toki mairi, 
or “going to worship at the hour of the ox,”' and is practised by 
jealous women who wish to be revenged upon their faithless lovers. 

When the world is at rest, at two in the morning, the hour of 
which the ox is the symbol, the woman rises; she dons a white robe 


(1) The Chinese, and the Japanese following, divide the day of twenty-four 
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and high sandals or clogs; her coif is a metal tripod, in which are 
thrust three lighted candles; around her neck she hangs a mirror, 
which falls upon her bosom; in her left hand she carries a small 
straw figure, the effigy of the lover who has abandoned her, and in 
her right she grasps a hammer and nails, with which she fastens 
the figure to one of the sacred trees that surround the shrine. 
There she prays for the death of the traitor, vowing that if her 
petition be heard, she will herself pull out the nails which now 
offend the god by wounding the mystic tree. Night after night she 
comes to the shrine, and each night she strikes in two or more nails, 
believing that every nail will shorten her lover’s life, for the god, 
to save his tree, will surely strike him dead. 

~~Meguro is one of the many places round Yedo to which the good 
citizens flock for purposes convivial, or religious, or both; hence it 
is, that cheek by jowl with the old shrines and temples, you will find 
many a pretty tea-house, standing at the rival doors of which 
Mesdemoiselles Sugar, Wave of the Sea, Flower, Seashore, and Chry- 
santhemum are pressing in their invitations to you to enter and rest. 
Not beautiful these damsels, if judged by our standard, but the 
charm of Japanese women lies in their manner and dainty little 
ways, and the tea-house girl, being a professional decoy-duck, is an 
adept in the art of flirting, en tout bien, tout honneur, be it remem- 
bered, for she is not to be confounded with the frail beauties of the 
Yoshiwara, nor even with her sisterhood near the ports open to 
foreigners, and to their corrupting influence. For strange as it 
seems, our contact all over the East has an evil effect upon the 
natives. 

In one of the tea-houses a thriving trade is carried on in the sale 
of wooden tablets, some six inches square, adorned with the picture 
of a pink cuttle-fish on a bright blue ground. These are ex-votos, 
destined to be offered up at the Temple of Yakushi Niurai, the 
Buddhist AXsculapius, which stands opposite, and concerning the 
foundation of which the following legend is told. 


hours into twelve periods, cach of which has a sign something like the signs of the 
Zodiac :— 


Midnight until two in the morning is represented by the rat 
SQM: + 4 a.m. ox 
4a.m. 4 6 a.m. tiger 
6 a.m. 8 a.m. hare ! 
8 a.m. 10 a.m. dragon 

10 a.m. 12 noon snake 
12 noon 2 p.m. horse 
2 p.m. 4 p.m. ' ram 
4 p.m. 6 p.m. * ape 
6 p.m. 8 p.m. cock 
8 p.m. 10 p.m. hog 

10 p.m. Midnight fox 
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In the days of old there was a priest called Jikaku, who at the 
age of forty years, it being the autumn of the tenth-year of the 
period called Tenché (a.p. 833), was suffering from disease of the 
eyes, which had attacked him three years before. In order to be 
healed from this disease he carved a figure of Yakushi Niurai, to 
which he used to offer up his prayers. Five years later he went to 
China, taking with him the figure as his guardian saint, and at a 
place called Kairetsu it protected him from robbers and wild beasts 
and from other calamities. There he passed his time in studying 
the sacred laws both hidden and revealed, and after nine years set 
sail to return to Japan. When he was on the high seas a storm 
arose, and a great fish attacked and tried to swamp the ship, so that 
the rudder and mast were broken, and the nearest shore being that 
of a land inhabited by devils, to retreat or to advance was equally 
dangerous. Then the holy man prayed to the patron saint whose 
image he carried, and as he prayed, behold the true Yakushi Niurai 
appeared in the centre of the ship, and said to him :— 

“Verily, thou hast travelled far that the sacred laws might be 
revealed for the salvation of many men; now, therefore, take my 
image, which thou carriest in thy bosom, and cast it into the sea, 
that the wind may abate, and that thou mayest be delivered from 
this land of devils.” 

The commands of the saints must be obeyed, so with tears in his 
eyes, the priest threw into the sea the sacred image which he loved. 
Then did the wind abate, and the waves were stilled, and the ship 
went on her course as though she were being drawn by unseen 
hands until she reached a safe haven. In the tenth month of the 
same year the priest again set sail, trusting to the power of his 
patron saint, and reached the harbour of Tsukushi without mishap. 
For three years he prayed that: the image which he had cast away 
might be restored to him, until at last one night he was warned in 
adream that on the sea-shore at Matsura Yakushi Niurai would 
appear to him. In consequence of this dream he went to the pro- 
vince of Hizen, and landed on the sea-shore at Hirato, where, in the 
midst of a blaze of light, the image which he had carved appeared 
to him twice, riding on the back of a cuttlefish. Thus was the 
image restored to the world by amiracle. In commemoration of his 
recovery from the disease of the eyes and of his preservation from the 
dangers of the sea, that these things might be known to all posterity, 
the priest established the worship of Tako Yakushi Niurai ( Yakushi 
Niurai of the Cuttlefish’), and came to Meguro, where he built the 
Temple of Fudé Sama,' another Buddhist divinity. At this time 
there was an epidemic of small-pox in the village, so that men fell 
down and died in the street, and the holy men prayed to F'udé Sama 


(1) Fudé, lit. “the motionless.’’ Buddha, in the state called Nirvana. 
VOL. VIII. N.S. M 
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that the plague might be stayed. Then the god appeared to him, 
and said :— 

“The saint Yakushi Niurai of the Cuttlefish, whose image thou 
carriest, desires to have his place in this village, and he will heal 
this plague. Thou shalt, therefore, raise a temple to him here that 
not only this small-pox, but other diseases for future generations 
may be cured by his power.” 

Hearing this, the priest shed tears of gratitude, and having chosen 
a piece of fine wood, carved a large figure of his patron saint of the 
cuttlefish, and placed the smaller image inside of the larger, and 
laid it up in this temple, to which people still flock that they may be 
healed of their diseases. 

Such is the story of the miracle, translated from a small ill-printed 
pamphlet sold by the priests of the temple, all the decorations of 
which, even to a bronze lantern in the middle of the yard, are in the 
form of a cuttlefish, the sacred emblem of the place. 

What pleasanter lounge in which to while away a hot day could 
a man wish for, than the shade of the trees borne by the hill on which 
stands the Temple of Fudé Sama? Two jetsof pure water springing 
from the rock are voided by spouts carved in the shape of dragons 
into a stone basin inclosed by rails, within which it is written 
that “no woman may enter.” If you are in luck you may 
cool yourself by watching some devotee naked save his loin- 
cloth performing the ceremony, called Suigiy6; that is to say, 
praying under the waterfall that his soul may be purified through 
his body. In winter it requires no small pluck to go through 
this penance, yet I have seen a penitent submit to it for more 
than a quarter of an hour on a bitterly cold day in January. In 
summer, on the other hand, the religious exercise called Hiyakudo, 
or “the hundred times,’ which may also be seen here to advantage, 
is no small trial of patience. It consists in walking backwards and 
forwards a hundred times between two points within the sacred 
precincts, repeating a prayer each time. The count is kept either 
upon the fingers or by depositing a length of twisted straw each time 
that the goal is reached; at this temple the place allotted for the 
ceremony is between a grotesque, bronze figure of Tengu Sama (“the 
Dog of Heaven’’), the terror of children, a most hideous monster with 
a gigantic nose, which it is beneficial to rub with a finger afterwards 
to be applied to one’s own nose, and a large brown box inscribed 
with the characters Hiyaku Do in high relief, which may generally 
be seen full of straw tallies. It is no sinecure to be a good Buddhist, 
for the gods are not lightly to be propitiated. Prayer and fasting, 
mortification of the flesh, abstinence from wine, from women, and from 
favourite dishes, are the only passports to rising in office, prosperity 
in trade, recovery from sickness, or a happy marriage with a beloved 
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maiden. Nor will mere faith without works be efficient. A votive 
tablet of proportionate value to the favour prayed for, or a sum of 
money for the repairs of the shrine or temple, is necessary to win 
the favour of the gods. Poorer persons will cut off the queue of 
their hair and offer that up; and at Horinouchi, a temple in great 
renown some eight or nine miles from Yedo, there is a rope about 
two inches and a half in diameter, and about six fathoms long, 
entirely made of human hair so given to the gods; it lies coiled up, 
dirty, moth-eaten, and uncared for, at one end of a long shed full of 
tablets and pictures, by the side of a rude native fire-engine. The 
taking of life being displeasing to Buddha, outside many of the 
temples old women and children earn a livelihood by selling 
sparrows, small eels, carp, and tortoises, which the worshipper sets 
free in honour of the deity, within whose territory cocks and hens 
and doves, tame and unharmed, perch on every jutty, frieze, buttress, 
and other coigne of vantage. 

But of all the marvellous customs that I know in connection with 
Japanese religious exercises, none appears to me so strange as that 
of spitting at the images of the gods, more especially at the statues 
of the Ni-d, the two huge red, or red and green statues, which, like 
Gog and Magog, emblems of strength, stand as guardians of the 
chief Buddhist temples. The figures are protected by a network of 
iron wire, through which the votaries, praying the while, spit picces 
of paper, which they have chewed up intoa pulp. If the pellet sticks 
to the statue, the omen is favourable; if it falls, the prayer is not 
accepted. The inside of the great bell at the Tycoon’s burial-ground, 
and almost every holy statue throughout the country, are all covered 
with these outspittings from pious mouths.’ 

Through all this discourse about temples and tea-houses, I am 
coming by degrees to the goal of our pilgrimage—two old stones, 
mouldering away in a rank, overgrown graveyard hard by, an 
old, old burying-ground, forgotten by all save those who love to 
dig out the tales of the past. The key is kept by a ghoulish old 
dame, almost as time-worn and mildewed as the tomb over which she 
watches. Obedient to our call, and looking forward to a fee ten times 
greater than any native would give her, she hobbles out, and, opening 
the gate, points out the stone bearing the inscription, the ‘Tomb of 
the Shiyoku” (fabulous birds, which, living one within the other, are 
the emblem of connubial love and fidelity). By this stone stands 
another, graven with a longer legend, which runs as follows :— 

“In the old days of Genroku, she pined for the beauty of her lover, 
who was as fair to look upon as the flowers; and now beneath the 


(1) It will be readily understood that the customs and ceremonies to which I have 
alluded, belong only to the gross superstitions with which ignorance has overlaid that 
pure Buddhism of which Professor Max Miiller has pointed out the very real beauties. 
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moss of this old tombstone all has perished of her save her name. 
Amid the changes of this fitful world, this tomb is decaying under 
the dew and rain: gradually crumbling beneath its own dust, its 
outline alone remains. Stranger! bestow an alms to preserve this 
stone; and we, sparing neither pain nor labour, will second you with 
all our hearts. Erecting it again, let us preserve it from decay for 
future generations, and let us write this verse upon it :—‘ These two 
birds, beautiful as the cherry-blossoms, perished before their time, 
like flowers beaten down by the wind before they have borne seed.’” 

Under the first stone is the dust of Gompachi, robber and murderer, 
mixed with that of his true love Komurasaki, who lies buried with 
him. Her sorrows and constancy have hallowed the place, and pious 
people still come to burn incense and lay flowers before the grave. 
How she loved him even in death may be seen from the following 
old-world story :— 

About two hundred and thirty years ago there lived in the service 
of a Daimio of the province of Inaba, a young man, called Shirai 
Gompachi, who, when he was but sixteen years of age, had already 
won a name for his personal beauty and valour, and for his skill in 
the use of arms. Now it happened that one day a dog belonging to 
him fought with another dog belonging to a fellow-clansman, and 
the two masters, being both passionate youths, disputing as to whose 
dog had had the best of the fight, quarrelled and came to blows, and 
Gompachi slew his adversary; and in consequence of this, he was 
obliged to flee from his country, and make his escape to Yedo. 

And so Gompachi set out on his travels. 

One night, weary and footsore, he entered what appeared to him 
to be a roadside inn, ordered some refreshment, and went to bed, little 
thinking of the danger that menaced him: for as luck would have 
it, this inn turned out to be the trysting-place of a gang of robbers, 
into whose clutches he had thus unwittingly fallen. To be sure, 
Gompachi’s purse was but scantily furnished, but his sword and dirk 
were worth some three hundred ounces of silver, and upon these the 
robbers (of whom there were ten) had cast envious eyes, and had 
determined to kill the owner for their sake; but he, all unsuspicious, 
slept on in fancied security. 

Inthe middle wt the night he was startled from his deep slumbers 
by some one stealthily opening the sliding door which led into his 
room, and rousing himself with an effort, he beheld a beautiful young 
girl, fifteen years of age, who, making signs to him not to stir, came 
up to his bedside, and said to him in a whisper :— 

“Sir, the master of this house is the chief of a gang of robbers, 
who have been plotting to murder you this night for the sake of your 
clothes and your sword. As for me, I am the daughter of a rich 
merchant in Mikawa: last year the robbers came to our house, and 
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carried off my father’s treasure and myself. I pray you, sir, take me 
with you, and let us fly from this dreadful place.” 

She wept as she spoke, and Gompachi was at first too much 
startled to answer, but being a youth of high courage and a cunning 
fencer to boot, he soon recovered his presence of mind, and deter- 
mined to kill the robbers, and to deliver the girl out of their hands. 
So he replied :— 

“Since you say so, I will kill these thieves, and rescue you this 
very night; only do you when I begin the fight, run outside the 
house, that you may be out of harm’s way, and remain in hiding 
until I join you.” 

Upon this understanding the maider left him, and went her way. 
But he lay awake, holding his breath and watching, and when the 
thieves crept noiselessly into the room, where they supposed him to 
be fast asleep, he cut down the first man that entered, and stretched 
him dead at his feet. The other nine seeing this, laid about them 
with their drawn swords, but Gompachi, fighting with desperation, 
mastered them at last, and slew them. After thus ridding himself 
of his enemies, he went outside the house, and called to the girl, who 
came running to his side, and joyfully travelled on with him to 
Mikawa, where her father dwelt; and when they reached Mikawa, 
he took the maiden to the old man’s house, and told him how, when 
he had fallen among thieves, his daughter had come to him in his 
hour of peril, and saved him out of her great pity; and how he, in 
return, rescuing her from her servitude, had brought her back to her 
home. When the old folks saw their daughter restored to them, 
whom they had lost, they were beside themselves with joy, and shed 
tears for very happiness; and, in their gratitude, they pressed 
Gompachi to remain with them, and they prepared feasts for him, 
and entertained him hospitably ; but their daughter, who had fallen 
in love with him for his beauty and knightly valour, spent her days 
in thinking of him and of him alone. The young man, however, in 
spite of the kindness of the old merchant, who wished to adopt him 
as his son, and tried hard to persuade him to consent to this, was 
fretting to go to Yedo and take service as an officer in the household 
of some noble lord; so he resisted the entreaties of the father and 
the soft speeches of the daughter, and made ready to start on his 
journey ; and the old merchant, seeing that he would not be turned 
from his purpose, gave him a parting gift of two hundred ounces of 
silver, and sorrowfully bade him farewell. 

But alas for the grief of the maiden who sat sobbing her heart 
out and mourning over her lover’s departure! He, all the while 
thinking more of ambition than of love, went to her and comforted 
her, and said-— 

“Dry your eyes, sweetheart, and weep no more, for I shall soon 
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come back to you. Do you, in the meanwhile, be faithful and true 
to me, and tend your parents with filial piety.” 

So she wiped away her tears and smiled again, when she heard 
him promise that he would soon return to her. And Gompachi went 
his way, and in due time came near to Yedo. 

But his dangers were not yet over; for late one night, arriving at 
a place called Suzugamori, in the neighbourhood of Yedo, he fell in 
with six highwaymen, who attacked him, thinking to make short 
work of killing and robbing him. Nothing daunted, he drew his 
sword, and despatched two out of the six; but being weary and worn 
out with his long journey, he was sorely pressed, and the struggle 
was going hard with him, when a tradesman, who happened to pass 
that way riding in a chair, seeing the affray, jumped down from his 
chair and drawing his dirk came to the rescue, and between them 
they put the robbers to flight. 

Now it turned out that this kind tradesman, who had so happily 
come to the assistance of Gompachi, was no other than Chébei of 
Bandzuin, the chief of the Otokodaté, or Friendly Society of the 
wardsmen of Yedo—a man famous in the annals of the city, whose 
life, exploits, and adventures are recited to this day, and form the 
subject of another tale. 

When the highwaymen had disappeared, Gompachi, turning to his 
deliverer, said— 

“T know not who you may be, sir, but I have to thank you for 
rescuing me from a great danger.” 

And as he proceeded to express his gratitude, Chébei replied — 

“Tam but a poor wardsman, a humble man in my way, sir; and 
if the robbers ran away, it was more by good luck than owing to any 
merit of mine. But I am filled with admiration at the way you 
fought ; you displayed a courage and a skill that were beyond your 
years, sir.” 

“Indeed,” said the young man, smiling with pleasure at hearing 
himself praised ; “ I am still young and inexperienced, and am quite 
ashamed of my bungling style of fencing.” 

“ And now may I ask you, sir, whither you are bound?” 

“ That is almost more than I know myself, for I am a rénin,' and 
have no fixed purpose in view.” 

“That is a bad job,” said Chébei, who felt pity for the lad. 
“* However, if you will excuse my boldness in making such an offer, 
being but a wardsman, until you shall have taken service I would 
fain place my poor house at your disposal.” 


(1) Rénin, literally, “ wave-man,” a samurai, or gentleman of the military class, who 
having been parted by death or accident, or mutual consent, from his feudal lord, recog- 
nises no allegiance, but becomes a restless wanderer, like a wave of the sea. The word 
is more fully explained in the June number of the Fortnightly Review. 
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Gompachi accepted the offer of his new but trusty friend with 
thanks ; so Chébei led him to his house, where he lodged him and 
hospitably entreated him for some months. And now Gompachi, being 
idle and having nothing to care for, fell into bad ways, and began to 
lead a dissolute life, thinking of nothing but gratifying his whims 
and passions ; he took to frequenting the Yoshiwara, the quarter of 
the town which is set aside for tea-houses and other haunts of wild 
young men, where his handsome face and figure attracted attention, 
and soon made him a great favourite with all the beauties of the 
neighbourhood. 

About this time men began to speak loud in praise of the charms 
of Komurasaki, a young girl who had recently come to the Yoshiwara, 
and who in beauty and accomplishments outshone all her rivals. 
Gompachi, like the rest of the world, heard so much of her fame that 
he determined to go to the house where she dwelt, at the sign of “The 
Three Sea-coasts,” and judge for himself whether she deserved all 
that men said of her. Accordingly he set out one day, and having 
arrived at “The Three Sea-coasts,” asked to see Komurasaki; and 
being shown into the room where she was sitting, advanced towards 
her ; but when their eyes met,-they both started back with a cry of 
astonishment, for this Komurasaki, the famous beauty of the Yoshi- 
wara, proved to be the very girl whom months before Gompachi had 
rescued from the robbers’ den, and restored to her parents in Mikawa. 
He had left her in prosperity and affluence, the darling child of a 
rich father, when they had exchanged vows of love and fidelity ; and 
now they met in a common stew in Yedo. Whata change! what 
a contrast! How had the riches turned to rust, the vows to lies ! 

“What is this?” cried Gompachi, when he had recovered from 
his surprise. ‘“ How is it that I find you here, pursuing this vile 
calling, in the Yoshiwara? Pray explain this to me, for there is 
some mystery beneath all this which I do not understand.” 

But Komurasaki—who, having thus unexpectedly fallen in with 
her lover that she had yearned for, was divided between joy and 
shame—answered, weeping— 

“ Alas! my tale is a sad one, and would be long to tell. After 
you left us last year, calamity and reverses fell upon our house; and 
when my parents became poverty-stricken, I was at my wits’-end to 
know how to support them ; so I sold this wretched body of mine to 
the master of this house, and sent the money to my father and mother ; 
but in spite of this, troubles and misfortunes multiplied upon them, 
and now at last they have died of misery and grief. And, oh! lives 
there in this wide world so unhappy a wretch asI! But now that 
Ihave met you again—you who are so strong—help me who am 
weak! You saved me once—do not, I implore you, desert me 
now!” and as she told her piteous tale the tears streamed from 
her eyes. 
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“This is indeed a sad story,” replied Gompachi, much affected by 
the recital. ‘‘ There must have been a wonderful run of bad luck to 
bring such misfortune upon your house, which but a little while ago 
I recollect so prosperous. However, mourn no more, for I will not 
forsake you. It is true that I am too poor to redeem you from your 
servitude, but at any rate I will contrive so that you shall be 
tormented no more. Love me, therefore, and put your trust in me.” 
When she heard him speak so kindly she was comforted, and wept 
no more, but poured out her whole heart to him, and forgot her past 
sorrows in the great joy of meeting him again. 

When it became time for them to separate, he embraced her 
tenderly and returned to Chébei’s house; but he could not banish 
Komurasaki from his mind, and all day long he thought of her 
alone ; and so it came about that he went daily to the Yoshiwara to 
see her, and if any accident detained him, she, missing the accustomed 
visit, would become anxious and write to him to inquire the cause of* 
his absence. At last, pursuing this course of life, his stock of money 
ran short, and as, being a rénin and without any fixed employment, 
he had no means of renewing his supplies, he was ashamed of showing 
himself penniless at “The Three Sea-coasts.”” Then it was that a 
wicked spirit arose within him, and he went out and murdered a man, 
and having robbed him of his money carried it to the Yoshiwara. 

From bad to worse is an easy step, and the tiger that has once 
tasted blood is dangerous. Blinded and infatuated by his excessive 
love, Gompachi kept on slaying and robbing, so that, while his outer 
man was fair to look upon, the heart within him was that of a hideous 
devil. At last his friend Chébei could no longer endure the sight 
of him, and turned him out of his house; and as, sooner or later, 
virtue and vice meet with their reward, it came to pass that Gom- 
pachi’s crimes became notorious, and the government having set spies 
upon his track he was caught redhanded and arrested ; and his evil 
deeds having been fully proved against him, he was carried off to the 
execution ground at Suzugamori, the Ball Grove, and beheaded as a 
common malefactor. 

Now when Gompachi was dead, Chébei’s old affection for the young 
man returned, and, being a kind and pious man, he went and claimed 
his body and head, and buried him at Meguro, in the grounds of the 
Temple called Boronji. 

When Komurasaki heard the people at Yoshiwara gossiping about 
her lover’s end, her grief knew no bounds, so she fled secretly from 
“The Three Sea-coasts,” and came to Meguro and threw herself 
upon the newly-made grave. Long she prayed and bitterly she wept 
over the tomb of him whom, with all his faults, she had loved so well, 
and then drawing a dagger from her girdle she plunged it in her 
breast and died. The priests of the temple, when they saw what 
had happened, wondered greatly and were astonished at the loving 
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faithfulness of this beautiful girl, and taking compassion on her, they 
laid her side by side with Gompachi in one grave, and over the grave 
they placed a stone which remains to this day, bearing the inscription 
the Tomb of the Shiyoku. And still the people of Yedo visit the 
place, and praise the beauty of Gompachi and the filial piety and 
fidelity of Komurasaki. 

Let us linger for a moment longer in the old graveyard. The 
word which I have translated a few lines above as “loving faithful- 
ness ” means literally “ chastity.” When Komurasaki sold herself to 
supply the wants of her ruined parents, she was not, according to her 
light, forfeiting her claim to virtue. On the contrary, she could 
perform no greater act of filial piety, and so far from incurring 
reproach among her people her self-sacrifice would be worthy of all 
praise in their eyes. This idea has led to grave misunderstanding 
abroad, and indeed no phase of Japanese life has been so misrepre- 
sented as this. I have heard it stated, and seen it printed, that 
it is no disgrace for a respectable Japanese to sell his daughter, 
that men of position and family often choose their wives from such 
places as “ The Three Sea-coasts,” and that up to the time of her 
marriage the conduct of a young girl is a matter of no importance 
whatever. Nothing could be more unjust or more untrue. It is 
only the neediest people that sell their children to be waitresses, 
singers, or prostitutes. It does occasionally happen that the daughter 
of a Samurai or gentleman is found in a house of ill fame, but such 
a case could only occur at the death or utter ruin of the parents, and 
an official investigation of the matter has proved it to be so excep- 
tional, that the presence of a young lady in such a place is an 
enormous attraction, her superior education and accomplishments 
shedding a lustre over the house. As for gentlemen marrying women 
of bad character, are not such things known in Europe? Do ladies 
of the demi-monde never make good marriages? MJeésalliances are far 
rarer in Japan than with us. Certainly among the lowest class of 
the population such marriages may occasionally occur, for it often 
happens that a woman can lay by a tempting dowry out of her 
wretched earnings; but amongst the gentry of the country they are 
unknown. 

And yet a girl is not disgraced if for her parent’s sake she sells 
herself to a life of misery so great, that, when a Japanese enters a 
house of ill-fame, he is forced to leave his sword and dirk at the 
door for two reasons—first, to prevent brawling ; secondly, because it 
is known that some of the women inside so loathe their existence that 
they would put an end to it, could they get hold of a weapon. 

It is a curious fact that in all the Daimio’s castle-towns, with the 
exception of some which are also seaports, open prostitution is 
strictly forbidden, although, if report speaks true, public morality 
rather suffers than gains by the prohibition. 
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The misapprehension which exists upon the subject of prostitution 
in Japan, may be accounted for by the fact that foreign writers, 
basing their judgment upon the vice of the open ports, have not 
hesitated to pronounce the Japanese women unchaste. As fairly 
might a Japanese, writing about England, argue from the street- 
walkers of Portsmouth or Plymouth to the wives, sisters, and 
daughters of these very authors. In some respects the gulf fixed 
between virtue and vice in Japan is even greater than in England. 
The Eastern courtesan is confined to a certain quarter of the town, 
and distinguished by a peculiarly gaudy costume, and by a head-dress 
which consists of a forest of light tortoiseshell hair-pins, stuck round 
her head like a saint’s glory—a glory of shame which a modest 
woman would sooner die than wear. Vice jostling virtue in the 
public places ; virtue imitating the fashions set by vice, and buying 
trinkets or furniture at the sale of vice’s effects—these are social 
phenomena which the East knows not. 

The custom prevalent among the lower orders of bathing in public 
bath-houses without distinction of the sexes, is another circumstance 
which has tended to spread abroad very false notions upon the 
subject of the chastity of the Japanese women. Every traveller is 
shocked by it, and every writer finds in it matter for a page of 
pungent description. Yet it is only those who are so poor (and they 
must be poor indeed) that they cannot afford a bath at home, who, at 
the end of their day’s work, go to the public bath-house to refresh 
themselves before sitting down to their evening meal: having been 
used to the scene from their childhood, they see no indelicacy in it ; 
it is a matter of course, and honi soit qui mal y pense: certainly 
there is far less indecency and immorality resulting from this public 
bathing, than from the promiscuous herding together of all sexes 
and ages which disgraces our own lodging-houses in the great cities, 
and the hideous hovels in which some of our labourers have to pass 
their lives; nor can it be said that there is more confusion of sexes 
amongst the lowest orders in Japan than in Europe. Speaking upon 
the subject once with a Japanese gentleman, I observed that we con- 
sidered it an act of indecency for men and women to wash together. 
He shrugged his shoulders as he answered, “‘ But then Westerns have 
such prurient minds.” Some time ago, at the open port of Yoko- 
hama, the government, out of deference to the prejudices of 
foreigners, forbade the men and women to bathe together, and no 
doubt this was the first step towards putting down the practice alto- 
gether ; as for women tubbing in the open streets of Yedo, I have 
read of such things in books written by foreigners; but during a 
residence of three years and a half, in which time I crossed and 
recrossed every part of the great city at all hours of the day, I never 
once saw such a sight. I believe myself that it can only be seen 
at certain hot mineral springs in remote country districts. 
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The best answer to the general charge of immorality which has 
been brought against the Japanese women during their period of 
unmarried life, lies in the fact that every man who can afford to do 
so keeps the maidens of his family closely guarded in the strictest 
seclusion. The daughter of poverty, indeed, must work and go 
abroad, but not a man is allowed to approach the daughter of a 
gentleman; and she is taught that if by accident any insult should 
be offered to her, the knife which she carries at her girdle is meant 
for use, and not mercly as a badge of her rank. Not long agoa 
tragedy took place in the house of one of the chief nobles in Yedo. 
One of My Lady’s tire-women, herself a damsel of gentle blood, and 
gifted with rare beauty, had attracted the attention of a retainer in 
the palace, who fell desperately in love with her. For a long time 
the strict rules of decorum by which she was hedged in prevented 
him from declaring his passion; but at last he contrived to gain 
access to her presence, and so far forgot himself, that she, drawing 
her poignard, stabbed him in the eye, so that he was carried off faint- 
ing, and presently died. The girl’s declaration that the dead man 
had attempted to insult her, was held to be sufficient justification of 
her deed, and instead of being blamed, she was praised and extolled 
for her valour and chastity. As the affair had taken place within 
the four walls of a powerful noble, there was no official investigation 
into the matter, with which the authorities of the palace were com- 
petent to deal. The truth of this story was vouched for by two or 
three persons whose word I have no reason to doubt, and who had 
themselves been mixed up in it; I can bear witness that it is in 
complete harmony with Japanese ideas ; and certainly it seems more 
just that Lucretia should kill Tarquin than herself. 

The better the Japanese people come to be known and understood, 
the more, I am certain, will it be felt that a great injustice has been 
done them in the sweeping attacks which have been made upon their 
women. Writers are agreed, I believe, that their matrons are, as a 
rule, without reproach. If their maidens are chaste, as I contend 
that from very force of circumstances they cannot help being, what 
becomes of all these charges of vice and immodesty? Do they not 
rather recoil upon the accusers, who would appear to have studied the 
Japanese woman only in the harlot of Yokohama? 

Having said so much, I will now try to give some account of the 
famous Yoshiwara‘ of Yedo, to which frequent allusion will have to 
be made in the course of these tales. 

At the end of the sixteenth century the courtesans of Yedo lived 
in three special places: these were the street called Kéjimachi, in 


(1) The name Yoshiwara, which is becoming generic for “‘ Flower Districts,” Anglice, 
quarters occupied by brothels, is sometimes derived from the town Yoshiwara, in Sun- 
shine, because it was said that the women of that place furnished a large proportion of 


the beauties of the Yedo Yoshiwara. The correct derivation is probably that given 
above. 
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which dwelt the women who came from Kiéto; the Kamakura Street, 
and a spot opposite the great bridge, in which last two places lived 
women brought from Suruga. Besides these there afterwards came 
women from Fushimi and from Nara, who lodged scattered here and 
there throughout the town. This appears to have scandalised a 
certain reformer, named Shdji Jinyémon, who, in the year 1612, 
addressed a memorial to the government, petitioning that the women 
who lived in different parts of the town should be collected in one 
“ Flower Quarter.” His petition was granted in the year 1617, and 
he fixed upon a place called Fukiyacho, which, on account of the 
quantities of rushes which grew there, was named Yoshi-Wara, or 
the rush-moor, a name which nowadays, by a play upon the word 
yoshi, is written with two Chinese characters, signifying the “ good” 
or “lucky moor.” The place was divided into four streets, called 
the Yedo Street, the Second Yedo Street, the Kioto Street, and the 
Second Kidto Street. 

In the eight month of the year 1655, when Yedo was beginning 
to increase in size and importance, the Yoshiwara, preserving its 
name, was transplanted bodily to the spot which it now occupies at 
the northern end of the town. And the streets in it were named 
after the places from which the greater number of their inhabitants 
originally came, as the “ Sakai Street,” the “‘ Fushimi Street,” &e. 

The official Guide to the Yoshiwara for 1869 gives a return of 153 
brothels, containing 3,289 courtesans of all classes, from the oiran, 
or proud beauty, who, dressed up in gorgeous brocade of gold and 
silver, with painted face and gilded lips, and with her teeth fashion- 
ably blacked, has all the young bloods of Yedo at her feet, down to 
the humble shinzo, or white-toothed woman, who rots away her life 
in the common stews. These figures do not, however, represent the 
whole of the prostitution of Yedo; the Yoshiwara is the chief, but not 
the only, abiding-place of the public women. At Fukagawa there is 
another Flower District, built upon the same principle as the Yoshi- 
wara; while at Shinagawa, Shinjiku, Itabashi, Senji, and Kadzukap- 
para, the hotels contain women who, nominally only waitresses, are in 
reality prostitutes. There are also women called yigoku-onna, or hell- 
women, who, without being borne on the books of any brothel, live 
in their own houses, and ply their trade in secret. On the whole, I 
believe the amount of prostitution in Yedo to be wonderfully small, 
considering the vast size of the city. 

There are 394 tea-houses in the Yoshiwara, which are largely used 
as places of assignation, and which on those occasions are paid, not 
by the visitors frequenting them, but by the keepers of the brothels. 
It is also the fashion to give dinners and drinking-parties at these 
houses, for which the services of taikomochi, or jesters, among whom 
there are thirty-nine chief celebrities, and of singing and dancing- 
girls, are retained. The Guide to the Yoshiwara gives a list of fifty- 
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five famous singing-girls, besides a host of minor stars. These women 
are not to be confounded with the courtesans. Their conduct is very 
closely watched by their masters, and they always go out to parties 
in couples or in bands, so that they may be a check upon one another. 
Doubtless, however, in spite of all precautions, the shower of gold does 
from time to time find its way to Danae’s lap; and to be the favoured 
lover of a fashionable singer or dancer is rather a feather in the cap 
of a fast young Japanese gentleman. The fee paid to singing-girls for 
performing during a space of two hours is one shilling and fourpence 
each ; for six hours the fee is quadrupled, and it is customary to give 
the girls a hana, or present, for themselves, besides their regular pay, 
which goes to the master of the troupe to which they belong. 

Courtesans, singing women, and dancers, are bought by contractors, 
either as children, where they are educated for their calling; or, at 
a more advanced age, when their accomplishments and charms render 
them desirable investments. The engagement is never made life- 
long, for once past the flower of their youth the poor creatures would 
be mere burthens upon their masters; a courtesan is usually bought 
until she shall have reached the age of twenty-seven, after which she 
becomes her own property. Singers remain longer in harness, but 
even they rarely work after the age of thirty, for Japanese women, 
like Italians, age quickly, and have none of that intermediate stage 
between youth and old age, which seems to be confined to countries 
where there is a twilight. 

Children destined to be trained as singers are usually bought 
when they are five or six years old, a likely child fetching from 
about thirty-five to fifty shillings; the purchaser undertakes the 
education of his charge, and brings the little thing up as his own 
child. The parents sign a paper absolving him from all responsi- 
bility in the matter of sickness or accident; but they know that 
their child will be well treated and cared for, the interests of the 
buyer being their material guarantee. Girls of fifteen or upwards 
who are sufficiently accomplished to join a company of singers fetch 
ten times the price paid for children; for in their case there is no 
risk and no expense of education. 

Little children who are bought for purposes of prostitution at the 
age of five or six years fetch about the same price as those that are 
bought to be singers. During their noviciate they are employed to 
wait upon the oiran, or fashionable courtesans, in the capacity of 
little female pages (kamuro). They are mostly the children of dis- 
tressed persons, or orphans, whom their relatives cruelly sell rather 
than be at the expense and trouble of bringing them up. Of the 
girls who enter the profession later in life, some are orphans, who 
have no other means of earning a livelihood ; others sell their bodies 
out of filial piety, that they may succour their sick or needy parents ; 
others are married women, who enter the Yoshiwara to supply the 
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wants of their husbands; and a very small proportion is recruited 
from girls who have been seduced and abandoned, perhaps sold, by 
faithless lovers. 

The time to see the Yoshiwara to the best advantage is just after 
nightfall, when the lamps are lighted. Then it is that the women, 
who for the last two hours have been engaged in painting their lips 
red, their eyebrows black, and their throats and bosoms a snowy 
white, carefully leaving three brown Vandyke-collar points where 
the back of the head joins the neck, in accordance with one of the 
strictest rules of Japanese cosmetic science, leave the back rooms 
and take their places, side by side, in a kind of long narrow cage, 
the wooden bars of which open on to the public thoroughfare. Here 
they sit for hours, gorgeous in dresses of silk and gold and silver 
embroidery, speechless and motionless as wax figures, until they 
shall have attracted the attention of some of the passers-by, who 
begin to throng the place. At Yokohama indeed, and at the other 
open ports, the women of the Yoshiwara are loud in their invitations 
to visitors, frequently relieving the monotony of their own language 
by some blasphemous term of endearment picked up from British 
and American seamen; but in the Flower District at Yedo, and 
wherever Japanese customs are untainted, the utmost decorum pre- 
vails. Although the shape which vice takes is ugly enough, still it 
has this merit, that it is unobtrusive. Never need the pure be 
contaminated by contact with the impure; he who goes to the Yoshi- 
wara, goes there knowing full well what he will find, but the virtuous 
man may live through his life without ever seeing this kind of vice. 
Here again do the open ports contrast unfavourably with other 
places; Yokohama at night is as leprous a place as the London 
Haymarket.’ 

A public woman or singer on entering her profession assumes a 
nom de guerre, by which she is known until her engagement is at an 
end. Some of these names are so pretty and quaint that I will take 
a few specimens from the Yoshiwara Saiken, the guide-book upon 
which this notice is based. ‘Little Pine,’ ‘Little Butterfly,’ 
‘Brightness of the Flowers,’ ‘The Jewel River,’ ‘Gold Moun- 
tain,’ ‘Pearl Harp,’ ‘The Stork that lives a thousand years,’ 
‘Village of Flowers,’ ‘Sea-beach,’ ‘The Little Dragon,’ ‘ Little 
Purple,’ ‘Silver,’ ‘Chrysanthemum,’ ‘ Waterfall,’ ‘ White Bright- 
ness,’ ‘ Forest of Cherries,’—these and a host of other quaint 
conceits are the one prettiness of a very foul place. 


A. B. Mrrrorp. 


(1) Those who are interested in this branch of social science, will find much curious 
information upon the subject of prostitution in Japan in a pamphlet published at Yoko- 
hama, by Dr. Newton, R.N., a philanthropist who has been engaged for the last two 
years in establishing a Lock Hospital at that place. In spite of much opposition, from 
prejudice and ignorance, his labours have been crowned by great success. 























A FRAGMENT ON SANDRO BOTTICELLI. 


In Lionardo’s treatise on painting only one contemporary is men- 
tioned by name—Sandro Botticelli. This pre-eminence may be due 
to chance only, but to some will rather appear a result of deliberate 
judgment ; for people have begun to find out the charm of Botticelli’s 
work, and his name, little known in the last century, is quietly 
becoming important. In the middle of the fifteenth century he had 
already anticipated much of that meditative subtlety which is some- 
times supposed peculiar to the great imaginative workmen of its 
close. Leaving the simple religion which had occupied the followers 
of Giotto for a century, and the simple naturalism which had grown 
out of it, a thing of birds and flowers only, he sought inspiration in 
what to him were works of the modern world, the writings of Dante 
and Boccaccio, and in new readings of his own of classical stories ; 
or if he painted religious subjects, painted them with an under-cur- 
rent of original sentiment which touches you as the real matter of 
the picture through the veil of its ostensible subject. What is the 
peculiar sensation, what is the peculiar quality of pleasure which his 
work has the property of exciting in us, and which we cannot get 
elsewhere? For this, especially when he has to speak of a compara- 
tively unknown artist, is always the chief question which a critic has 
to answer. 

In an age when the lives of artists were full of adventure, his life 
is almost colourless. Criticism indeed has cleared away much of 
the gossip which Vasari accumulated, has touched the legend of 
Lippo and Lucrezia, and rehabilitated the character of Andrea del 
Castagno; but in Botticelli’s case there is no legend to dissipate. 
He did not even go by his true name: Sandro is a nickname, and his 
true name is Filipepi, Botticelli being only the name of the gold- 
smith who first taught him art. Only two things happened to him, 
two things which he shared with other artists—he was invited to 

tome to paint in the Sistine Chapel, and he fell in later life under 
the influence of Savonarola, passing apparently almost out of men’s 
sight in a sort of religious melancholy which lasted till his death in 
1515, according to the received date. Vasari says that he plunged 
into the study of Dante, and even wrote a comment on the Divine 
Comedy. But it seems strange that he should have lived on inactive 
so long; and one almost wishes that some document might come 
to light which fixing the date of his death earlier might relieve one, 
in thinking of him, of his dejected old age. 

He is before all things a poetical painter, blending the charm of 
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story and sentiment, the medium of the art of poetry, with the 
charm of line and colour, the medium of abstract painting. So he 
becomes the illustrator of Dante. In a few rare examples of the 
edition of 1481 the blank spaces left at the beginning of every 
canto for the hand of the illuminator have been filled, as far as 
the nineteenth canto of the Inferno with impressions of engraved 
plates, seemingly by way of experiment, for in the copy in the Bod- 
leian Library, one of the three impressions it contains has been 
printed upside down and much awry in the midst of the luxurious 
printed page. Giotto, and the followers of Giotto, with their almost 
childish religious aim, had not learned to put that weight of mean- 
ing into outward things, light, colour, every-day gesture, which the 
poetry of the Divine Comedy involves, and before the fifteenth cen- 
tury Dante could hardly have found an illustrator. Botticelli’s 
illustrations are crowded with incident, blending with a naive care- 
lessness of pictorial propriety three phases of the same scene into 
one plate. The grotesques, so often a stumbling-block to painters 
who forget that the words of a poet, which only feebly present an 
image to the mind, must be lowered in key when translated into 
form, make one regret that he has not rather chosen for illustration 
the more subdued imagery of the Purgatorio. Yet in the scene of 
those who “ go dewn quick into hell ” there is an invention about the 
fire taking hold on the up-turned soles of the feet, which proves 
that the design is no mere translation of Dante’s words, but a true 
painter’s vision, while the scene of the Centaurs wins one at once; 
‘for, forgetful of the actual circumstances of their appearance, Botti- 
celli has gone off with delight on the thought of the Centaurs 
themselves, bright small creatures of the woodland, with arch baby 
faces and mignon forms, drawing tiny bows. 

Botticelli lived in a generation of naturalists, and he might have 
been a mere naturalist among them. ‘There are traces enough in his 
work of that alert sense of outward things which, in the pictures of 
that period, fills the lawns with delicate living creatures, and the 
hill-sides with pools of water, and the pools of water with flowering 
reeds. But this was not enough for him; he is a visionary painter, 
and in his visionariness he resembles Dante. Giotto, the tried com- 
panion of Dante, Masaccio, Ghirlandaio even, do but transcribe with 
more or less refining the outward image; they are dramatic, not 
visionary, painters; they are almost impassive spectators of the 
action before them. But the genius of which Botticelli is the type 
usurps the data before it as the exponents of ideas, moods, visions of 
its own; with this interest it plays fast and loose with those data, 
rejecting some and isolating others, and always combining them 
anew. ‘To him, as to Dante, the scene, the colour, the outward 
image or gesture, comes with all its incisive and importunate reality ; 
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but awakes in him, moreover, by some subtle structure of his, a mood 
which it awakes in no one else, of which it is the double or repeti- 
tion, and which it clothes, that all may share it, with sensuous cir- 
cumstances. 

But he is far enough from accepting the conventional orthodoxy 
of Dante which, referring all human action to the easy formula of 
purgatory, heaven and hell, leaves an insoluble element of prose in 
the depths of Dante’s poetry. One picture of his, with the portrait 
of the donor, Matteo Palmieri, below, had the credit or discredit of 
attracting some shadow of ecclesiastical censure. This Matteo Palmieri 
—two dim figures move under that name in contemporary history— 
was the reputed author of a poem, still unedited, Za Cittd Divina, 
which represented the human race as an incarnation of those angels 
who, in the revolt of Lucifer, were neither for God nor for his 
enemies, a fantasy of that earlier Alexandrian philosophy, about 
which the Florentine intellect in that century was so curious. 
Botticelli’s picture may have been only one of those familiar com- 
positions in which religious reverie has recorded its impressions of 
the various forms of beatified existence, Glorias, as they were called, 
like that in which Giotto painted the portrait of Dante; but somehow 
it was suspected of embodying in a picture the wayward dream of 
Palmieri, and the chapel where it hung was closed. Artists so entire 
as he are usually careless about philosophical theories, even when the 
philosopher is a Florentine of the fifteenth century, and his work a 
poem in ¢erza rima. But Botticelli, who wrote a commentary on 
Dante and became the disciple of Savonarola, may well have let such 
theories come and go across him. True or false, the story interprets 
much of the peculiar sentiment with which he infuses his profane 
and sacred persons, comely, and in a certain sense like angels, but 
with a sense of displacement or loss about them—the wistfulness 
of exiles conscious of a passion and energy greater than any known 
issue of them explains, which runs through all his varied work with 
a sentiment of ineffable melancholy. 

So just what Dante scorns as unworthy alike of heaven and hell, 
Botticelli accepts, that middle world in which men take no side in 
great conflicts, and decide no great causes, and make great refusals. 
He thus sets for himself the limits within which art, undisturbed by 
any moral ambition, does its most sincere and surest work. His 
interest is neither in the untempered goodness of Angelico’s saints, 
nor the untempered evil of Orcagna’s Inferno; but with men and 
women, in their mixed and uncertain condition, always attractive, 
clothed sometimes by passion with a character of loveliness and 
energy, but saddened perpetually by the shadow upon them of the 
great things from which they shrink. His morality is all sympathy ; 
and it is this sympathy, conveying into his work somewhat more 
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than is usual of the true complexion of humanity, which makes him, 
visionary as he is, so forcible a realist. 

It is this which gives to his Madonnas their unique expression and 
charm. He has worked out in them a distinct and peculiar type, definite 
enough in his own mind, for he has painted it over and over again— 
sometimes one might think almost mechanically, as a pastime during 
that dark period when his thoughts were so heavy upon him. Hardly 
any collection of note is without one of these circular pictures, into 
which the attendant angels depress their heads so naively. Perhaps 
you have sometimes wondered why those peevish-looking Madonnas, 
conformed to no acknowledged or obvious type of beauty, attract you 
more and more, and often come back to you when the Sistine 
Madonna and the virgins of Fra Angelico are forgotten. At first, 
contrasting them with those, you may have thought that there was 
even something in them mean or abject, for the abstract lines of the 
face have little nobleness, and the colour is wan. For with Botti- 
celli she too, though she holds in her hands the “ Desire of all 
nations,” is one of those who are neither for God nor for his 
enemies; and her choice is on her face. The white light on it 
is cast up hard and cheerless from below, as when snow lies upon 
the ground, and the children look up with surprise at the strange 
whiteness of the ceiling. Her trouble is in the very caress of the 
mysterious child, whose gaze is always far from her, and who has 
already that sweet look of devotion which men have never been able 
altogether to love, and which still makes the born saint an object 
almost of suspicion to his earthly brethren. Once, indeed, he guides 
her hand to transcribe in a book the words of her exaltation, the 
Ave, and the Magnificat, and the Gaude Maria, and the young 
angels, glad to rouse her for a moment from her dejection, are eager 
to hold the inkhorn and support the book ; but the pen almost drops 
from her hand, and the high cold words have no meaning for her, 
and her true children are those others, in the midst of whom, in her 
rude home, the intolerable honour came to her, with that look of 
wistful inquiry on their irregular faces which you see in startled 
animals, gipsy children, such as those who, in Apennine villages, 
still hold out their long brown arms to beg of you, but on Sundays 
become enfants du cheur, with their thick black hair nicely combed 
and fair white linen on their sun-burnt throats. 

What is strangest is that he carries this sentiment into classical 
subjects, its most complete expression being a picture in the Uffizj 
of Venus rising from the sea, in which the grotesque emblems of the 
middle age, and a landscape full of its peculiar feeling, and even its 
strange draperies powdered all over in the Gothic manner with a 
quaint conceit of daisies, frame a figure that reminds you of the 
faultless nude studies of Ingres. At first, perhaps, you are attracted 
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only by a quaintness of design, which seems to recall all at once 
whatever you have read of Florence in the fifteenth century ; after- 
wards you may think that this quaintness must be incongruous with 
the subject, and that the colour is cadaverous, or at least cold. And 
yet the more you come to understand what imaginative colouring 
really is, that all colour is no mere delightful quality of natural 
things, but a spirit upon them by which they become expressive to 
the spirit, the better you will like this peculiar quality of colour ; 
and you will find that quaint design of Botticelli’s a more direct 
inlet into the Greek temper than the works of the Greeks themselves 
even of the finest period. Of the Greeks as they really were, of 
their difference from ourselves, of the aspects of their outward life, 
we know far more than Botticelli, or his most learned contem- 
poraries; but for us long familiarity has taken off the edge of the 
lesson, and we are hardly conscious of what we owe to the Hellenic 
spirit. But in pictures like this of Botticelli’s you have a record of 
the first impression made by it on minds turned back towards it in 
almost painful aspiration from a world in which it had been ignored 
so long; and in the passion, the energy, the industry of realisation, 
with which Botticelli carries out his intention, is the exact measure 
of the legitimate influence over the human mind of the imaginative 
system of which this is the central myth. The light is, indeed, 
cold—mere sunless dawn; but a later painter would have cloyed 
you with sunshine ; and you can see the better for that quietness in 
the morning air each long promontory as it slopes down to the 
water’s edge. Men go forth to their labours until the evening ; but 
she is awake before them, and you might think that the sorrow in her 
face was at the thought of the whole long day of love yet to come. 
An emblematical figure of the wind blows hard across the grey 
water, moving forward the dainty-lipped shell on which she sails, 
the sea “ showing his teeth” as it moves in thin lines of foam, and 
sucking in one by one the falling roses, each severe in outline, 
plucked off short at the stalk, but embrowned a little, as Botticelli’s 
flowers always are. Botticelli meant all that imagery to be altogether 
pleasurable ; and it was partly an incompleteness of resources in- 
separable from the art of that time, that subdued and chilled it; but 
his predilection for minor tones counts also; and what is unmis- 
takeable is the sadness with which he has conceived the goddess of 
pleasure, as the depositary of a great power over the lives of men. 

T have said that the peculiar character of Botticelli is the result 
of a blending in him of a sympathy for humanity in its uncertain 
condition, its attractiveness, its investiture at rarer moments in a 
character of loveliness and energy, with his consciousness of the 
shadow upon it of the great things from which it shrinks, and that 
this conveys into his work somewhat more than painting usually 
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attains of the true complexion of humanity. He paints the story of 
the goddess of pleasure in other episodes besides that of her birth 
from the sea, but never without some shadow of death in the grey 
flesh and wan flowers. ¥ He paints Madonnas, but they shrink from 
the pressure of the divine child, and plead in unmistakeable under- 
tones for a warmer, lower humanity. The same figure—tradition 
connects it with Simonetta, the mistress of Giuliano di Medici— 
appears again as Judith returning home across the hill country when 
the great deed is over, and the moment of revulsion come, and the 
olive branch in her hand is becoming a burthen; as Justice, sitting 
on a throne, but with a fixed look of self-hatred which makes the 
sword in her hand seem that of a suicide; and again as Veritas in 
the allegorical picture of Calumnia, where one may note in passing 
the suggestiveness of an accident which identifies the image of Truth 
with the person of Venus. We might trace the same sentiment 
through his engravings; but his share in them is doubtful, and the 
object of this fragment has been attained if I have defined aright the 
temper in which he worked. 

But, after all, it may be asked, is a painter like Botticelli, a 
second-rate painter, a proper subject for general criticism? There 
are a few great painters, like Michelangelo or Lionardo, whose 
work has become a force in general culture, partly for this very 
reason that they have absorbed into themselves all such workmen as 
Sandro Botticelli; and, over and above mere technical or antiquarian 
criticism, general criticism may be very well employed in that sort 
of interpretation which adjusts the position of these men to general 
culture, whereas smaller men can be the proper subjects only of 
technical or antiquarian treatment. But, besides those great men, 
there is a certain number of artists who have a distinct faculty of 
their own by which they convey to us a peculiar quality of pleasure 
which we cannot get elsewhere, and these, too, have their place in 
general culture, and have to be interpreted to it by those who have 
felt their charm strongly, and are often the objects of a special 
diligence and a consideration wholly affectionate, just because there 
is not about them the stress of a great name and authority. Of this 
select number Botticelli is one; he has the freshness, the uncertain 
and diffident promise which belongs to the earlier Renaissance itself, 
and makes it perhaps the most interesting period in the history of 
the mind; in studying his work one begins to understand to how 
great a place in human culture Italian art had been called. 


Water H, Pater. 
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CHAPTER I. 
Introductory. 


EXPERIENCE has now established it among commonplace truths, that 
only time can disclose the real proportions and relative worth of the 
multitude of figures who at any epoch divide the attention of their 
contemporaries. We know that it is not often given to societies of 
men to recognise their strongest members, any more than it is always 
given to the individual to know the weightiest part of his own 
character. The benefactor, actual or potential, wanders in the midst 
of his generation undiscovered ; and the famous legend of Belisarius, 
- whether or not it be true of the Byzantine hero, is perhaps the fatal 
type of the relations between the world and its most illustrious men. 
That posterity only can take an accurate measure, is an inevitable 
condition of things, for it is only in the distance of time that we can 
be either sufficiently free from passion, or sufficiently in possession of 
all the circumstances and their bearings, to be able to form sound 
judgments, to bid one take the lower place, and to invite another to 
go up higher. 

The scientific treatment of history, as a great concourse of principles 
and tendencies, will never relieve us of the kindred task of studying 
the characters of those historic personages who happen to have been 
the organs of a principle, and the embodiments and directors of a 
social tendency. Though, as has been written, ‘no hammer in the 
horologe of Time peals through the universe to proclaim that there 
is a change from era to era,’ there are men who in their own person- 
ality resume an era, and whose lives mark the point of transition 
from one to another. There are statesmen whose names are so 
identified with critical movements in the history of a society, that we 
cannot effectively examine the movement without carefully studying 
the man. Others incorporate in themselves the types of forces which 
might have rescued a community from dissolution, if the remaining 
conditions had been other than they were; and we can only under- 
stand the catastrophe, if we know the resources that were at hand to 
avert it, and first among these the man or number of men endowed 
with governing quality. There are crises when a character tells for 
more than an idea, and is at once a saving opportunity and a decisive 
force. 

Such a character was Turgot. The further we recede from the 
French Revolution, the more pre-eminent does this firm and exalted 
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figure shine forth, the one legislator who might have saved France. 
In the histories he fills only a slender space, for it is not their 
province to do more than describe the actual achievements of his 
ministry, and, moreover, the writers seem to traverse the important 
period from the death of Louis the Fifteenth down to the Assembly 
of the States General with somewhat hurried step, as though their 
feet were already being swiftly drawn from under them by the 
monstrous vortex to which they are nearing. So it has come that 
to almost all but the student, Turgot is only one of the shadows who 
flit impotently across the stage before the drama of destruction and 
bloodshed and battle opens in all its portentous reality. As of old, 
Catonem etas sua parum intellexit, et supra Pompeios et Cesares 
surgentem infra Vatinios posuit. We can, however, discern that 
Turgot was the one character in that now pantomimic prologue, who 
was not a shadow. Maurepas, Vergennes, Fleury, D’Ormesson, 
Calonne, Loménie de Brienne, and even ‘the superb Necker,’ these 
are veritable shadows, their names bound up with plans inevitably 
futile, and identified with ideas as vague and empty as the casual 
gusts of the wind. There is a vast distance between Maurepas or 
Calonne or Loménie and Necker; but in the face of the tempest 
there are only two kinds of steersman, he who can save the vessel, 
and the other who cannot. Turgot might have saved it, if he had not 
been thrust from the helm. None of the others knew how, though 
one of them at least had ample time and power and popularity to 
enable him to give his methods full trial. The circumstance that 
they all failed, and as they did, does no more than prove their own 
incompetence. That Turgot should have failed, demonstrates the 
hopelessness of the situation, and assures us that the destinies of 
France had gone beyond the control of the only man who united 
profound self-abnegation and supreme zeal to the requisite adminis- 
trative genius. 

It is not only for his sagacity and competence in the field of 
government, that he stands far above the heads of any of his contem- 
poraries. The high superiority of his reason in other departments is 
as conspicuous as his political capacity; and the superiority of his 
reason was not more marked, than the nobility and exaltation of his 
character. Though Hume and Voltaire belonged to the same epoch, 
he was surpassed by no thinker of his time in activity and force of 
understanding. To nearly every subject that he approached he made 
a distinct and recognisable contribution. Mctaphysical, economic, 
and historical speculation, was each alike within his range, and in 
the last two, in political economy and the order of history, he ranks 
among the arch founders of science. While others were bent with 
single purpose on the work of demolition, his mind was constantly 
intent on speculative as on social reconstruction. With most of 
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the precursors of the Revolution, it was enough if they could effect 
the humiliation of the Church, the emancipation of the mind, and 
the enlargement of the domain of human knowledge. Turgot was 
in every department constructive, and fundamentally social. He 
may have sympathised with the free and courageous character of 
some of the literary revolutionists around him, but he neither shared 
their aims, nor approved their methods. While some only cared 
to assault and extirpate religion, and others thought they could 
push the interests of truth and freedom by the minings of intrigue, 
Turgot felt that if they had to fight the enemies of light with the 
sword in one hand, they had also to build up the walls of Jerusalem 
with the trowel in the other. 

Yet he never yielded to that special form of self-indulgence which 
has been the besetting temptation of constructive minds in France. 
His name is associated with no minute and compacted system, which 
might conduce to a happier and more durable order, if only some 
divinity could effect an instant revolution in the dominant motives and 
prepossessions of the human character. He felt that the single rule 
is to use your own mind in following wisdom and setting an example 
of goodness ; and in the practice of this rule he had a contentment, 
far above the complacency of those who insist on precisely mapping 
out the future of the race, and holding the whole world in the hollow 
of their hand. 

The life of Turgot, in fine, discloses to us one of the noblest 
characters in history, a figure that stirs a far more humane emula- 
tion than the heroic yet barbarous types of victorious captains and 
despotic legislators. Historically, the study of it places us in a 
better position than the life of any other man, for understanding the 
roots and foundations of what we know as the eighteenth century 
in France. And politically, it teaches us who live a century later 
more than one deeply-needed lesson. 


CHAPTER II. 
1727—1752. 


AnneE-Rosert-Jacqurs Turcor was born in Paris on the 10th 
of May, 1727. He died in 1781. His life covered rather more 
than half a century, extending, if we may put it a little roughly, 
over the middle fifty years of the eighteenth century. This middle 
period marks the exact date of the decisive and immediate prepara- 
tion for the Revolution. At its beginning neither the intellectual 
nor the social elements of the great disruption had distinctly 
appeared, or commenced their fermentation. At its close their work 
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was completed, and we may count the months thence until the 
overthrow of every institution in France. It was between 1727 and 
1781 that the true revolution took place. The events from ’89 were 
only finishing strokes, the final explosion of a fabric under which 
every yard had been mined, by the long endeavour for half a century 
of an army of destroyers such as the world has never beheld at any 
other time. 

In 1727 Voltaire was returning from his exile in England, to 
open the long campaign, of which he was from that time forth to 
the close of his days the brilliant and indomitable captain. He 
died in 1778, bright, resolute, humane, energetic, to the last. 
Thus Turgot’s life was almost exactly contemporary with the 
pregnant era of Voltaire’s activity. In the same spring in which 
Turgot died, Maurepas too came to his end, and Necker was dis- 
missed. The last event was the signal at which the floods of the 
deluge fairly began to rise, and the revolutionary tide to swell. 

It will be observed, moreover, that Turgot was born half a 
generation after the first race of the speculative revolutionists. 
Rousseau, Diderot, Helvétius, Condillac, D’Alembert, as well as the 
foreign Hume, so much the greatest of the band of innovators, 
because penetrating so much nearer to the depths, all came into the 
world which they were so unspeakably to confuse, in the half dozen 
years between 1711 and 1717. Turgot was of later stock, and comes 
midway between these fathers of the new church, and the genera4 
tion of its fiery practical apostles, Condorcet, Mirabeau, Robespierre.' 
The only other illustrious European of that decade was Adam Smith, 
who was born in 1723,.and between whose labours and some of the 
most remarkable of Turgot’s there was so much community. We 
cannot tell how far the gulf between Turgot and the earlier band was 
fixed by the accident that he did not belong to their generation in 
point of time. The accident is in itseif only worth calling attention 
to, in connection with his distance from them in other and more 
important points than time. 

The years of Turgot, then, exactly bridge the interval between the 
ministry of the infamous Dubois and the ministry of the inglorious 
Calonne; between the despair and confusion of the close of the 
regency, and the despair and confusion of the last ten years of the 
monarchy. In 1727 we stand on the threshold of that far resound- 
ing fiery workshop, where a hundred hands wrought the cunning 
implements and Cyclopean engines that were to serve in storm- 
ing the hated citadels of superstition and injustice. In 1781 we 
emerge from these subterranean realms into the open, to find our- 
selves surrounded by all the portents of imminent ruin. This is the 
significance of the date of Turgot’s birth. 


(1) Born in 1743, 1749, and 1759 respectively. 
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His stock was Norman, and those who amuse themselves by 
finding a vital condition of the highest ability in antiquity of blood, 
may quote the descent of Turgot in support of their delusion. His 
biographers speak of one Togut, a Danish Prince, who walked the 
earth some thousand years before the Christian era; and of Saint 
Turgot in the eleventh century, the Prior of Durham, biographer of 
Bede, and first minister of Malcolm III. of Scotland.! We shall do 
well not to linger in this too dark and frigid air. Let us pass over 
Togut and Saint Turgot, and the founder of a hospital in the 
thirteenth century, and the great great grandfather who sat as 
president of the Norman nobles in the States General of 1614, and 
the grandfather who deserted arms for the toga. History is not 
concerned in this solemn marshalling of shades. Even with Michel- 
Etienne, the father of Turgot, we have here no dealing. Let it 
suffice to say that he held high municipal office in Paris, and 
performed its duties with exceptional honour and spirit, giving 
sumptuous fétes,” constructing useful public works, and on one 
occasion jeopardising his life in appeasing a bloody struggle between 
two bodies of Swiss and French guards. The sum of the genealogical 
page is that Turgot inherited that position which, falling to worthy 
souls, is of its nature so invaluabie, a family tradition of exalted 
courage and generous public spirit. There have been noble and 
patriotic men who lacked this inheritance, but we may be sure that 
even these would have fought the battle at greater advantage, if a 
magnanimous preference for the larger interests had come to them 
as a matter of prejudice, instead of being acquired as a matter of 
reason. The question of titular aristocracy is not touched by this 
consideration, because titular aristocracies have always postponed 
the larger interests to the narrow interests of their order. And 
Turgot’s family was only of the bourgeois noblesse of the robe. 

Turgot was the third son of his father. As the employments 
which persons of respectable family could enter were definite and 
stereotyped, there was little room for debate as to the calling for 
which a youth should prepare himself. Arms, civil administration, 
and the church, furnished the only three openings for a gentleman. 


(1) See Migne’s Patrologie Cursus, tom. 90. 

(2) There is in the library of the British Museum a folio (1740) containing elaborate 
plates and letter-press, descriptive of the fétes celebrated by the city of Paris with 
Michel-Etienne Turgot as its chief officer, on the occasion of the marriage of Louise- 
Elizabeth of France to Don Philip of Spain, August, 1739. As one contemplates these 
courtly sumptuosities, La Bruytre’s famous picture recurs to the mind, of far other 
scenes in the same gay land. ‘ We see certain wild animals, male and female, scattered 
over the fields, black, livid, all burnt by the sun, bound to the earth that they dig and 
work with unconquerable pertinacity ; they have a sort of articulate voice, and when 
they rise on their feet, they show a human face, and in fact are men.’ Yet that these 
violent and humiliating contrasts are eternal and inevitable, is the last word of the 
dominant philosophy of society. 
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The effects of this rigorous adherence to artificial and exclusive rules 
of caste were manifestly injurious to society, as such caste rules 
always are after a society has passed beyond a certain stage. To 
identify the interests of the richest and most powerful class with the 
interests of the church, of the army, and of a given system of civil 
government, was indeed to give to that class the strongest motives 
for leaving the existing social order undisturbed ; but it unfortunately 
went too far in this direction, by fostering the strongest possible 
motives of hostility to such modifications in these gigantic depart- 
ments as changing circumstance might make needful, in the breasts 
of the only men who could produce these modifications without a 
violent organic revolution. Such a system left too little course to 
spontaneity, and its curse is the curse of French genius. Some of its 
evil effects were obvious and on the surface. The man who should 
have been a soldier found himself saying mass and hearing confes- 
sion, and Vauvenargues, who was born for diplomacy or literature, 
passed the flower of his days in garrisons and marches. In our own 
day communities and men who lead them have still to learn that 
no waste is so profuse and immeasurable, even from the material 
point of view, as that of intellectual energy, checked, uncultivated, 
ignored, or left without its opportunity. In France, until a very 
short time before the Revolution, we can hardly point to a single recog- 
nised usage which did not augment this waste. The eldest son usually 
preserved the rank and status of the family, whether civil or military. 
Turgot’s eldest brother was to devote himself to civil administration, 
the next to be a soldier,’ and Turgot himself an ecclesiastic. 

He went as a boarder first to the college of Louis-le-Grand, then 
to that of Plessis; thence to the seminary of Saint Sulpice, where 
he took the degree of bachelor in theology; and from Saint Sulpice 
to the Sorbonne.” His childhood and youth, like that of other 
men who have afterwards won love and admiration, have their 
legends. The affection of one biographer records how the pocket- 


(1) The second of the brothers first followed arms, but had as little taste for them as 
the future minister had for the church. He seems to have had the same passion for 
administration, and he persuaded the government after the loss of Canada that Guiana, 
to be called Equinoctial France, would if well governed become some sort of equivalent 
for the northern possession. He was made Governor-general, but he had forgotten to 
take the climate into account, and the scheme came to an abortive end, involving him in 
confused quarrels which lasted some years. He hada marked love for botany, agricul- 
ture, and the like ; was one of the founders of the Society of Agriculture in 1760; and 
was the author of various pieces on points of natural history, among others of a little 
volume still to be met with in libraries, Sur la maniére de préparer les diverses curiosités 
@ histoire naturelle (1758). 

(2) The society of the Sorbonne corresponded exactly to a college at one of our univer- 
sities, and will be distinguished by the careful reader from the faculty of theology in the 
university, which was usually, but not always, composed of docteurs de Sorbonne. It con- 
sisted of a large number of learned men in the position of fellows, and a small number 
of younger students, who lived together just as undergraduates do, in separate apart- 
ments, but with common hall, library, and garden. 
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money with which the young Turgot was furnished used always 
instantly to disappear, no one knew how nor on what. It was 
discovered that he gave it to poor schoolfeilows to enable them 
to buy books. Condorcet justly remarks on this trait, that ‘ good- 
ness and even generosity are not rare sentiments in childhood; but 
for these sentiments to be guided by such wisdom, this really seems 
the presage of an extraordinary man, all whose sentiments should be 
virtues, because they would always be controlled by reason.” It is 
at any rate certain that the union of profound benevolence with 
judgment, which this story prefigures, was the supreme distinction 
of Turgot’s character. It is less pleasant to learn that Turgot 
throughout his childhood was always repulsed by his mother, who 
deemed him sullen, because he failed to make his bow with good 
grace, and was shy and taciturn. He fled from her visitors, and 
would hide himself behind sofa or screen until dragged forth for 
social inspection.” This is only worth recording, because the same 
external awkwardness and lack of grace remained with Turgot to 
the end, and had something to do with the unpopularity that caused 
his fall. 

Morellet, one of the best known of the little group of friends and 
brother students at the Sorbonne, has recorded other authenti¢ traits. 
Turgot, he says, united the simplicity of a child, toa peculiar dignity 
that forced the respect of his comrades. His modesty and reserve 
were those of a girl, and those equivocal references in which the 
undisciplined animalism of youth often has a stealthy satisfaction, 
always called the blood to his cheeks and covered him with embar- 
rassment. For all this, his spirit was full of a frank gaiety, and 
he would indulge in long bursts of laughter at a pleasantry or frolic 
that struck him. 

We may be glad to know this, because without express testimony 
to the contrary there would have been some reason for suspecting 
that Turgot was defective in that most wholesome and human quality 
of a capacity for laughter. The sensitive purity which Morellet 
notices, not without a slight lifting of the eyebrow, remained with 
Turgot throughout his life. This was the more remarkable from the 
prevailing laxity of opinion upon this particular subject, perhaps the 
one deep stain upon the feeling and intelligence of the revolutionary 
schools. For it was not merely libertines, like Marmontel, making a 
plea for their own dissoluteness, who habitually spoke of these things 
with inconsiderate levity. Grave men of blameless life, like Con- 
dorcet, deliberately argued in favour of leaving a loose rein to the 
mutual inclinations of men and women, and laughed at the time 
‘wasted in quenching the darts of the flesh.’* One good effect fol- 


(1) Vie de Turgot, p. 8 (edit. 1847). (2) Mémoires de Morellct, i. 12 (ed. 1822). 
(3) Letter to Turgot, @uvres de Condorect, i., 228, See also vi. 264, and 523—526. 
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lowed, let us admit. The virtuousness of continence -vas not treated 
as a superstition by those who vindicated it as Turgot did, but dis- 
cussed like any other virtue; and was defended not as an intuition 
of faith, but as a reasoned conclusion of the judgment. It was per- 
mitted to occupy no solitary and mysterious throne, apart and away 
from other conditions and parts of human excellence and social well- 
being. There is intrinsically no harm in any virtue being accepted 
in the firm shape of a simple prejudice ; on the contrary, there are 
many practical advantages, up to a certain point ; only, in considering 
conduct and character, and forming an opinion upon infractions of a 
virtue, we cannot be just unless we have analysed its conditions, and 
this is what the eighteenth century did defectively with regard to 
the particular virtue which so often usurps the name of all of the 
virtues together. In this respect Turgot’s original purity of character 
withdrew him from the error of the time. 

With this moral quality that we have seen, Morellet adds that for 
the intellectual side, Turgot as a boy had a prodigious memory. He 
could retain as many as a hundred and eighty lines of verse, after 
hearing them twice, or sometimes even once. He knew by heart 
most of Voltaire’s fugitive pieces, and long passages in his poems 
and tragedies. His predominant characteristics were penetration, 
and that other valuable faculty to which penetration is an indispen- 
sable adjunct, but which it by no means invariably implies—a spirit 
of broad and systematic co-ordination. The extraordinary precocity 
of his intelligence was perhaps imperfectly appreciated by his fellow- 
students, it led him so far beyond any point within their sight. It 
has been justly said of him that he passed at once from infancy to 
manhood, and was in the rank of sages before he had shaken off the 
dust of the playground. He was of the type of those, who strangle 
serpents while yet in the cradle. We know the temperament which 
from the earliest hour consumes with eager desire for knowledge, and 
energises spontaneously with unceasing and joyful activity in that 
pure morning of intellectual curiosity, which neither the dull tumul- 
tuous needs of life nor the mists of spiritual misgiving have yet come 
up to make dim. Of this temperament was Turgot in a superlative 
degree, and its fire never abated in him from these college days, down 
to the last hours while he lay racked with irremediable anguish. 
To a certain extent this was the glorious mark of all the best minds 
of the epoch; from Voltaire downwards, they were inflamed by an 
inextinguishable and universal curiosity. Voltaire hardly left a 
single corner of the field entirely unexplored, in science, poetry, his- 
tory, philosophy ; Rousseau wrote a comic opera and was an ardent 
botanist ; Diderot wrote, and wrote well and intelligently, de omni 
scibili, and was the author alike of the Letters on the Blind and 
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Jacques le Fataliste. No era was ever so little the era of the 
specialist. 

One of Turgot’s masters, Sigorgne, was the first to teach in the 
university the Newtonian principles of astronomy, instead of the 
Cartesian hypothesis of vortices. As is well known, Cartesianism 
had for various reasons taken a far deeper root in France than it ever 
did here, and held its place a good generation after Newtonian ideas 
were accepted and taught at Oxford and Cambridge.’ Voltaire’s 
translation of the Principia, which he was prevented by the Cartesian 
chancellor, D’Aguessau, from publishing until 1738, overthrew the 
reigning system, and gave a strong impulse to scientific inquiry. 

Turgot mastered the new doctrine with avidity. In the acute 
letter of criticism which, while still at the Sorbonne, he addressed to 
Buffon, he pointedly urged it as the first objection to that writer’s 
theory of the formation and movements of the planets, that any 
attempt at fundamental explanations of this kind was a departure 
from ‘the simplicity and safe reserve of the philosophy of Newton.’ * 
He only, however, made a certain advance in mathematics. He 
appears to have had no peculiar nor natural aptitude for this study ; 
though he is said to have constantly blamed himself for not having 
gone more deeply into it. It is hardly to be denied that mathe- 
matical genius and philosophic genius do not always go together. 
Notwithstanding the famous injunction that none but the initiated 
in geometry should presume to approach the temple of philosophy, 
the geometer and the philosopher are twain. The precision, definite- 
ness, and accurate limitations of the method of the one, are unfriendly 
to the brooding, tentative, uncircumscribed meditation, which is the 
productive humour in the other. Turgot was essentially of the 
philosophising temper. Though the activity of his intelligence was 
incessant, his manner of work was the reverse of quick. ‘ When he 
applied to work,’ says Morellet, ‘ when it was a question of writing or 
doing, he was slow and loitering. Slow, because he insisted on finishing 
all he did perfectly, according to his own conception of perfection, 
which was most difficult of attainment even down to the minutest 
detail; and because he would not receive assistance, being never 
contented with what he had not done himself. He also loitered a 
great deal, losing time in arranging his desk, and cutting his pens, 
not that he was not thinking profoundly through all this trifling ; 
but mere thinking did not advance his work.’* We may admit, 
perhaps, that the work was all the better for the thinking that 
preceded it, and that the time which Turgot seemed to waste in 


(1) Whewell’s Hist. Induct. Sciences, ii. 147—159. 

(2) Eurres de Turgot, ii. 7°38. (Edition of Messrs. Eugtne Da‘re and H. Dassicd, 
published in the Collection des Principaux Economistes, 1844). 

(8) Afemoires, i. 16. 
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cutting his pens and setting his table in order was more fruitfully 
spent than the busiest hours of most men. 
We know the books which Turgot and his friends devoured with 
ardour. Locke, Bayle, Voltaire, Buffon, relieved Clarke, Leibnitz, 
Spinosa, Cudworth ; and constant discussions among themselves both 
cleared up and enlarged what they read." One of the disputants, 
certainly not the least amiable, has painted his own part in these 
discussions: ‘I was violent in discussion,’ says /e bon Morellet, ‘ but 
without my antagonist being able to reproach me with a single 
insult ; and sometimes I used to spit blood after a debate in which I 
had not allowed a single personality to escape me.’* Another member 
of the circle was Loménie de Brienne, who, in long years after, was 
Chief Minister of France for a narrow space through the momentous 
winter of 1787 and the spring of the next year, filling the gap between 
Calonne and Necker in a desperate and fatal manner. Loménie’s 
ambition dated from his youth ; but it was personal and mean. While 
Turgot, his friend, was profoundly meditating on the destinies of the 
race and the conditions of their development, Loménie was dreaming 
only of the restoration of his ancestral chateau of Brienne; though 
quite without means, he planned this in his visions on a scale of 
extreme costliness and magnificence. Thedreams came true; money 
came to the family, and the chateau was built exactly as he had pro- 
jected it, at a cost of two million francs.” His career was splendid. He 
was clever, industrious, and persevering after his fashion ; he espoused 
that richly dowered bride the Church, rose to be Archbishop of Toulouse, 
would have risen to be Archbishop of Paris, but for the King’s over- 
scrupulous conviction that ‘an Archbishop of Paris must at least 
believe in God,’ became an immense favourite with Marie Antoinette 
and the court, was made Minister ‘like Richelieu and Mazarin,’ and 
after having postured and played tricks in face of the bursting 
deluge, and given the government the final impulse into the abyss of 
bankruptcy, was dismissed with the rich archbishopric of Sens and a 
cardinal’s hat for himself, and good sinecures for his kinsfolk.* All 
this despicable honour and glory he enjoyed for a season, until the 
Jacobins laid violent hands upon him; he poisoned himself in his 


(1) Mémoires, i. 20. (2) Ib., i. 19. 

(3) Morellet’s Mémoires, i, 17—21; 262—-270; and ii. 15. 

(4) His last official act was to send for the 20,000 livres for his month’s salary, not 
fully due. See Marmontel’s Afémoires, bk. xiii., where there is an admirable portrait of 
him ; astute, lively, superficial, pretentious, a person ever by well-placed hints leading 
you to suppose his unrevealed profundity to be bottomless, and in all respects an im- 
postor. Morellet, however, with pertinacious friendliness denies the truth of Marmontel’s 
picture (ii. 465). His brother, the Count of Brienne, remained in office as Minister of 
War. He was a person of no talent, his friends allowed, but ‘assisted by a good chief 
clerk, he would have made a good minister ; he meant well.’ This was hardly a sufficient 
reason for letting him take 100,000 francs out of an impoverished treasury for the furni- 
ture of his residence. The hour, however, was just striking. 
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own palace, just as a worse thing was about to befall him. Alas, 
poetic justice is the exception in history, and only once in many 
generations does the drama of the state criminal rise to an artistic 
fifth act. This was in 1794. In 1750 a farewell dinner had been 
given in the rooms of the Abbé de Brienne at the Sorbonne, and the 
friends made an appointment for a game of tennis behind the church 
of the Sorbonne in the year 1800. The year came, but no Loménie 
nor Turgot, and the Sorbonne itself had vanished. 


When the time came for his final acceptance of an ecclesiastical 
destination, Turgot felt that honourable repugnance, which might 
have been anticipated alike from his morality and his intelligence, to 
enter into an engagement which would irrevocably bind him for the 
rest of his life either always to hold exactly the same opinions, or 
else to continue to preach them publicly after he had ceased to hold 
them privately. No certainty of worldly comfort and advantage 
could in his eyes counterbalance the possible danger and shame of a 
position, which might place him between the two alternatives of 
stifling his intelligence and outraging his conscience—the one by 
blind, unscrutinising, and immovable acceptance of all the dogmas 
and sentiments of the Church}; the other by the inculcation as truths 
of what he believed to be false, and the proscription as falsehoods of 
what he believed to be true. The horror and disgrace of such a 
situation were too striking for one, who used his mind and acted on 
principle, to run any risk of this situation becoming his own. An 
ambitious timeserver like Loménie, or a contented adherent to use 
and wont like Morellet, might well regard such considerations as the 
products of a feeble and eccentric scrupulosity. Turgot was of other 
calibre, holding it to be only a degree less unprincipled than the 
avowed selfishness of the adventurer, to contract so serious an engage- 
ment on the strength of common hearsay and current usage, without 
deliberate personal reflection and inquiry. 

At the close of his course at the Sorbonne, he wrote a letter to his 
father giving the reasons for this resolution to abandon all idea of an 
ecclesiastical career and the advancement which it offered him, and 
seeking his consent for the change from that to the law. His father 
approved of the resolution, and gave the required consent. As 
Turgot had studied law as well as theology, no time was lost, and he 
formally entered the profession of the law as Deputy-Counsellor of 
the Procureur-Général at the beginning of 1752. 

His college friends had remonstrated warmly at this surrender of 
a brilliant prospect. A little deputation of young abbés, fresh from 
their vows, waited on him at his rooms, and in that humour of blithe 
and sagacious good-will which comes so naturally to men who believe 


(1) Morellet, i. 21. 
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they have just found out Fortune’s trick and yoked her fast for ever 
to the car, declared that he was about to do something opposed to his 
own interest and inconsistent with his usual good sense; he was a 
younger son of a Norman house, and therefore poor; the law without 
a competency involved no consideration, and he could hope for no 
advancement in it; whereas in the Church his family, being pos- 
sessed of influence and credit, would have no difficulty in procuring 
for him excellent abbeys and in good time a rich bishopric; here he 
could realise all his fine dreams of administration, and without ceas- 
ing to be a churchman could play the statesman to his heart’s 
content ; in one profession he would waste his genius in arguing 
trifling private affairs, while in the other he would be of the highest 
usefulness to his country, and would acquire the greatest reputation. 
Turgot, however, placed genius and reputation below the necessity of 
being honest. The object of an oath might be of the least important 
kind, but he could neither allow himself to play with this, nor believe 
that a man could abase his profession in public opinion without at 
the same time abasing himself. ‘ You shall do as you will,’ he said ; 
‘for my own part, it is impossible for me to devote myself to wearing a 
mask all my life.’* 

His clear intelligence revolted from the dominant sophisms of that 
time, by which philosophers as well as ecclesiastics brought falsehood 
and hypocrisy within the four corners of a decent doctrine of truth 
and morality, the churchman manfully arguing that he could be 
most useful to the world if he were well off and highly placed, and 
the philosopher contending that as the world would punish him if he 
avowed what he had written or what he believed, he was fully 
warranted in lying to the world as to his writing and belief; for is 
not the right to have the truth told to you, a thing forfeitable by 
tyranny and oppression ?” Truth is not mocked, and these sophisms 
bore their fruit in due season. Perhaps if there had been found on 
either side in France a hundred righteous men like Turgot, who 
would not fight in masks, the end might have been other than it was. 
The lesson remains for those, who dream that by reducing pretence to 
a nicely graduated system, and by leaving an exactly-measured 
margin between what they really believe aud what they feign to 


(1) Dupont de Nemours. Condorcet’s Wie de Turgot, pp. 8—10. 

(2) La nécessité de mentir pour désavouer un ouvrage est une extrémité qui repugne 
également 4 la conscience et 41a noblesse du caractére; mais le crime est pour les 
hommes injustes qui rendent ce désaveu nécessaire a la stireté de celui qu’ils y forcent. 
Si vous avez érigé en crime ce quin’en est pas un, si vous avez porté atteinte, par des 
lois absurdes ou par des lois arbitraires, au droit naturel qu’ont tous les hommes, non 
seulement d’avoir une opinion, mais de la rendre publique, alors vous méritez de perdre 
celui qu’a chaque homme d’entendre la vérité de la bouche d’un autre, droit qui fonde 
ceule l’obligation rigoureuse de ne pas mentir..—Condorcet, Vie de Voltaire (Guvres, iv. 
33, 34). 
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believe, they are serving the great cause of order. French history 
informs us what becomes of social order so served. After all, no 
man can be sure that it is required of him to save society, but every 
man can be sure that he is called upon to keep himself clean from 
mendacity and equivoque. Such was Turgot’s view. 

We have said that Turgot would never fight under a mask. There 
was one exception, and only one. In 1754 there appeared two 
letters, nominally from an ecclesiastic to a magistrate, and entitled 
Le Conciliateur. We shall return to them presently, and here it is 
enough to say that they were intended to enforce the propriety and 
duty of religious toleration. In a letter to a friend we find Turgot 
saying, ‘Although the Conciliator is of my principles, and those of 
our friend, I am astonished at your conjectures ; it is neither his style 
nor mine.* Yet Turgot had written it. This is his one literary 
equivocation ; and let us, at all events, allow that it was resorted to, 
not to break the law with safety, nor to cloak a malicious attack on a 
person, but to give additional weight, by means of a harmless pro- 
sopopeeia, to an argument for the noblest of principles.” 


Before Turgot entered the great world, he had already achieved an 
amount of success in philosophic speculation, which placed him in 
the front rank of social thinkers. ‘To that passion for study and the 
acquisition of knowledge which is not uncommon in youth, as it is one 
of the most attractive of youth’s qualities, there was added in him what 
is unhappily not common in men and women of any age—an active 
impulse to use his own intelligence upon the information which he 
gained from books and professors. He was no conceited or froward 
caviller at authority, nor born rebel against established teachers and 
governors. His understanding seriously craved a full and independent 
satisfaction, and could draw this only from laborious meditation, 
which should either disclose the inadequacy of the grounds for an 
opinion, or else establish it with what would be to him a new and 
higher, because an independently-acquired, conclusiveness. 

His letter to Buffon, to which we have already referred, is an 
illustration of this wise and never captious nor ungracious caution in 
receiving ideas. Neither Buffon’s reputation, nor the glow of his 
style, nor the dazzling ingenuity and grandeur of his conceptions— 
all of them so well calculated, at one-and-twenty, to throw even a 
vigilant intelligence off its guard—could divert Turgot from the 
prime scientific duty of confronting a theory with facts. Buffon was 
for explaining the formation of the earth and the other planets, and 
their lateral movement, by the hypothesis that a comet had fallen 
obliquely on to the sun, driven off certain portions of its constituent 

(1) Gueres, ii. 685. Morellet says that it was written by Loménie de Brienne, i. 19. 


(2) See the note of Dupont de Nemours, ad loc. 
VOL. VIII. N.S. Oo 
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matter in a state of fusion, and that these masses, made spherical by 
the mutual attraction of their parts, were carried to different dis- 
tances in proportion to their mass and the force originally impressed 
on them. Buffon may have been actuated, both here and in his other 
famous hypothesis of reproduction, by a desire, less to propound a 
true and durable explanation, than to arrest by a bold and com- 
prehensive generalisation that attention, which is only imperfectly 
touched by mere collections of particular facts. The enormous im- 
pulse which the most unscientific of the speculations of Descartes had 
given to European thought, was a standing temptation to philosophers, 
not to discard nor relax patient observation, but to bind together the 
results which they arrived at by this process, by means of some 
hardy hypothesis which might be true or not, but which was at any 
rate sure to strike the imagination, that ever craves wholes, and to 
stimulate discussion and further discovery, by sending assailants and 
defenders alike in search of new facts, to confirm or overthrow the 
position.’ 

Turgot was less sensible of these possible advantages, than he was 
alive to the certain dangers of such a method. He perceived that to 
hold a theory otherwise than as an inference from facts, is to have a 
strong motive for looking at the facts in a predetermined light, or 
for ignoring them ; an involuntary predisposition most fatal to the 
discovery of truth, which is nothing more than the conformity of our 
conception of facts to their adequately observed order. Why, he asks, 
do you replunge us into the night of hypotheses, justifying the Car- 
tesians and their three elements, and vortices? And whence comes 
your comet? Was it within the sphere of the sun’s attraction? If 
not, how could it fall from the sphere of the other bodies and fall on 
the sun, which was not acting on it? If it was, it must have fallen 
perpendicularly, not obliquely ; and, therefore, if it imparted a lateral 
movement, this direction must have been impressed on it, and why 
should not God have impressed this movement upon the planets 
directly, as easily as upon the comet to communicate it to them ? 
Finally, how could the planets have left the body of the sun without 
falling back into it again ; what curve did they describe in leaving it 
so as never to return; can you suppose that gravitation could cause 
the same body to describe a spiral and an ellipse ? In the same exact 
spirit he brings known facts to bear on Buffon’s theory of the 
arrangement of the terrestrial and marine divisions of the earth’s 
surface. The whole criticism he sent to Buffon anonymously, to 
assure him that the writer had no other motive than the interest he 
took in the discovery of truth and the perfection of a great work.” 


(1) See Condorcet’s éloge on Buffon (Gwvres, iii. 335); and a passage from Bourdon, 
quoted in Whewell’s Hist. Induct. Sci., iii. 348. 


(2) October, 1748. Cwuvres, ii. 732—4. 
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Turgot’s is probably the only case where the biographer has, in 
emerging from the days of school and college, at once to proceed to 
expound and criticise the intellectual productions of his hero, and 
straightway to present fruit and flower of a time that usually does 
no more than prepare the unseen roots. As a student Turgot had 
already formed the list of a number of works which he designed to 
execute; poems, tragedies, philosophic romances, vast treatises on 
physics, history, geography, politics, morals, metaphysics, and lan- 
guage.' Of some he had drawn out the plan, and even these plans 
and fragments possess a novelty and depth of view that belong to 
the integrity of few works. 


Before passing on to the more scientific speculations of this pre- 
cocious intelligence, it is worth while to notice his letter to Madame 
de Graffigny, both for the intrinsic merit and scope of the ideas it 
contains, and for the proof it furnishes of the interest, at once early 
and profound, which he took in moral questions lying at the very 
bottom as well of sound character, as of a healthy society. Madame 
de Graffigny had begged Turgot’s opinion upon the manuscript of a 
work composed, as so many others were, after the pattern of Montes- 
quieu’s Lettres Persanes, and bearing the accurately imitative title of 
Lettres Peruviennes. A Peruvian comes to Europe and sends to a 
friend or mistress in Peru a series of remarks on civilisation. Gold- 
smith’s delightful Citizen of the World is the best known type in our 
own literature of this primitive form of social criticism. The effect 
upon common opinion of criticism cast in such a mould, presenting 
familiar habits, institutions, and observances, in a striking and 
unusual light, was to give a kind of Socratic stimulus to people’s 
ideas about education, civilisation, conduct, and the other topics 
springing from a comparison between the manners of one community 
and another. That one of the two, Peru, China, Persia, was a com- 
munity drawn mainly from the imagination, did not render the con- 
trast any the less effective in stirring men’s minds. 

By the middle of the century the air was full of ideas upon these 
social subjects. The genius of Rousseau gave them the shape which, 
in many respects so unfortunately for France, finally attracted the 
bulk of the national sentiment and sympathy. But the vivid, 
humane, and inspiring pages of Emile were not published until ten 
years after Turgot’s letter to Madame de Graffigny:* a circum- 
stance which may teach us that in moral as in physical discoveries, 
though one man may take the final step and reap the fame, the 
conditions have been prepared beforehand. It is almost discourag- 
ing to think that we may reproduce such passages as the following, 

(1) Condorcet’s Vie de Turgot, 14. 


(2) Written in 1751. Giwores, ii. 785—794. 
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without being open to the charge of slaying the slain, though one 
hundred and twenty years have elapsed since it was written. 

‘Let Zilia show that our too arbitrary institutions have too often 
made us forget nature; that we have been the dupes of our own 
handiwork, and that the savage who does not know how to consult 
nature, knows how to follow her. Let her criticise our pedantry, for 
it is this that constitutes our education of the present day. Look at 
the Rudiments; they begin by insisting on stuffing into the heads of 
children a crowd of the most abstract ideas. Those whom nature 
in her variety summons to her by all her objects, we fasten up in 
a single spot, we occupy them on words which cannot convey any 
sense to them, because the sense of words can only come with ideas, 
and ideas only come by degrees, starting from sensible objects.’ 
But, besides, we insist on their acquiring them without the help 
that we have had, we whom age and experience have formed. We 
keep their imagination prisoner, we deprive them of the sight of 
objects by which nature gives to the savage his first notions of all 
things, of all the sciences even. We have not the coup-d’eil of 
nature. It is the same with morality ; general ideas again spoil all. 
People take great trouble to tell a child that he must be just, tem- 
perate, and virtuous; and has it the least idea of virtue? Do not say 
to your son, Be virtuous, but make him find pleasure in being so; 
developing within his heart the germ of sentiments that nature has 
placed there. There is often much more need for bulwarks against 
education, than against nature. Give him opportunities of being 
truthful, liberal, compassionate; rely on the human heart; leave 
these precious seeds to bloom in the air which surrounds them; do 
not stifle them under a quantity of frames and network. I am not 
one of those who want to reject general and abstract ideas ; they are 
necessary ; but I by no means think them in their place in our 
method of instruction. I would have them come to children as they 
come to men, by degrees. 

‘Another article of our education, which strikes me as bad and 
ridiculous, is our severity towards these poor children; they do 
something silly; we take them up as if it were extremely important. 
There is a multitude of these follies, of which they will cure them- 
selves by age alone; but people do not count that; they insist that 
the son should be well bred, and they overwhelm him with little 
rules of civility, often frivolous, which can only harass him, since he 
does not know the reason for them. I think it would be enough to 
hinder him from being troublesome to the persons that he ‘sees.’ 


(1) ‘On sera surpris que je compte l’etude des langues au nombre des inutilités de 
Véducation,’ &c.—Enmile, bk. ii, 


(2) ‘La seule legon de morale qui convienne 4 l’enfance, et la plus importante & tout 
iige, est de ne jamais faire de mal 4 personne,’ &c. Emile, bk. ii. 
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The rest will come, little by little. Inspire him with the desire of 
pleasing ; he will soon know more of the art than all the masters 
could teach him. They wish again that a child should be grave; 
they think it wise for it not to run, and fear every moment that it 
will fall. What happens? You weary and enfeeble it. We have 
especially forgotten that it is a part of education to form the body.” 

The reader who remembers Locke’s Thoughts concerning Educa- 
tion, and the particularly homely prescriptions upon the subject of 
the infant body with which that treatise opens, will recognize the 
source of Turgot’s inspiration. The same may be said of the other 
wise passages in this letter upon the right attitude of a father towards 
his child. It was not merely the metaphysics of that sage and 
positive head which laid the revolutionary train in France; this 
influence extended over the whole field, and even Rousseau confesses 
the obligations of the imaginary governor of Emile to the real Locke. 

We are again plainly in the Lockeian atmosphere, when Turgot 
speaks of men being the dupes of ‘general ideas, which are true 
because drawn from nature, but which people embrace with a narrow 
stiffness that makes them false, because they no longer combine them 
with circumstances, taking for absolute what is only the expression 
of a relation.” The merit of this and the other educational parts of 
the piece, is not their originality, but that kind of complete and 
finished assimilation which is all but tantamount to independent 
thought, and which in certain conditions may be much more 
practically useful. 

It is curious that Turgot as early in his career as this should have 
protested against one of the most dangerous doctrines of the philo- 
sophe school. ‘I have long thought,’ he says, ‘that our nation 
needs to have marriage and true marriage preached to it. We 
contract marriages ignobly, from views of ambition or interest; and 
as many of them are unhappy in consequence, we may see grow up 
from day to day a fashion of thinking that is extremely mischievous 
to the community, to manners, to the stability of families, and to 
domestic happiness and virtue.” Looseness of opinion as to the family 
and the conditions of its well-being and stability, was a flaw that ran 
through the whole period of revolutionary thought. It was not 
surprising that the family should come in for its share of destructive 
criticism, along with the other elements of the established system, but 
it is a proof of the solidity of Turgot’s understanding that he should 
from the first have detected the mischievousness of this side of the 
great social attack. Nor did subsequent discussion with the 
champions of domestic license have any effect upon this opinion. 


(1) ‘ Vous donnez la science, 4 la bonne heure ; moi je m’occupe de l’instrument propre 
a Pacquérir,’ &¢.—Emile. 
(2) ii. 790. 
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In the same letter he took sides by anticipation in another cardinal 
controversy of the epoch, by declaring a preference for the savage 
over the civilised state to be a ‘ridiculous declamation.’ And we 
may notice too in this letter, what so many of his allies and friends 
were disposed to complain of, but what will commend him to a less 
newly emancipated and therefore a less fanatical generation, an 
absence, namely, of that peculiar boundlessness of hope, that zealous 
impatience for the instant realisation and fruition of all the inspira- 
tions of philosophic intelligence, which carried others immediately 
around him so excessively far in the creed of Perfectibility. ‘ Liberté ! 
je le dis en soupirant, les hommes ne sont peut-étre pas dignes de toi! 
Egalité! ils te désireraient, mais ils ne peuvent t’atteindre!’ Com- 
pared with the confident exultation and illimitable sense of the 
worth of man which distinguished that time, there is something like 
depression here, as in many other places in Turgot’s writings ; though 
it is usually less articulate and rather conveyed by a running under- 
tone, which so often reveals more of a writer’s true mood and temper 
than is seen in his words, giving to them, by some unconscious and 
inscrutable process, living effects upon the reader’s sense like those of 
eye and voice and accompanying gesture. 

Dejection, however, is perhaps not the most proper word for the 
humour of reserved and grave suspense, natural in those rare spirits 
who have recognised how narrow is the way of truth and how few 
there be that enter therein, and what prolonged concurrence of 
favouring hazards with gigantic endeavour is needed for each 
smallest step in the halting advancement of the race. With Turgot 
this was not the result of mere sentimental brooding. It had a 
deliberate and reasoned foundation in historical study. He was 
patient and not hastily sanguine as to the speedy coming of the 
millennial future, exactly because history had taught him to measure 
the laggard paces of the past. The secret of the intense hopefulness 
of that time lay in the mournfully erroneous conviction that the one 
condition of progress is plenteous increase of light. Turgot saw 
very early that this is not so. ‘It is not error,’ he wrote, ‘ which 
opposes the progress of truth: it is indolence, obstinacy, the spirit of 
routine, everything that favours inaction.’ The others left these 
potent elements of obstruction out of calculation and account. With 
Turgot they were the main facts to be considered, and the main 
forces to be counteracted. It is the mark of the highest kind of 
union between sagacious, firm, and clear-sighted intelligence, and a 
warm and steadfast glow of social feeling, when a man has learnt 
how little the effort of the individual can do either to hasten or direct 
the current of human destiny, and yet finds in effort his purest 
pleasure and his most constant duty. If we owe honour to that 


(1) Guores, ii. 672. 
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social endeavour which is stimulated and sustained by an enthusiastic 
confidence in speedy and full fruition, we surely owe it still more to 
those, who knowing how remote and precarious and long beyond 
their own days is the hour of fruit, yet need no other spur nor 
sustenance than bare hope, and in this strive and endeavour and 
still endeavour. Here lies the true strength, and it was the posses- 
sion of this strength and the constant call and strain upon it, which 
gave Turgot in mien and speech a gravity that revolted the frivolous 
or indifferent, and seemed cold and timorous to the enthusiastic and 
urgent. Turgot had discovered that there was a law in the history 
of men, and he knew how this law limited and conditioned progress. 

The value and scope of this signal discovery we have next to 
examine. 

Epitor. 





IN, THE WOODS. 


I. 


HItt-sipEs are dark, 
And hill-tops reach the star, 
And down is the lark, 
And I from my mark 
Am far. 
Unlighted I foot the ways. 
I know that a dawn is before me, 
And behind me many days ; 


Not what is o’er me. 


Il. 


I am in deep woods, 
Between the two twilights. 


Whatsoever I am and may be, 

Write it down to the light in me ; 

I am I, and it is my deed ; 

For I know that paths are dark 
Between the two twilights : 


My foot on the nodding weed, 
My hand on the wrinkled bark, 
I have made my choice to proceed 
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By the light I have within ; 

And the issue rests with me, 

Who might sleep in a chrysalis, 

In the fold of a simple prayer, 
Between the two twilights : 


Flying safe from even to morn : 
Not stumbling abroad in air 
That shudders to touch and to kiss, 
And is unfraternal and thin: 
Self-hunted in it, forlorn, 
Unloved, unresting, bare, 

Between the two twilights : 


Having nought but the light in me, 
Which I take for my soul in arms, 
Resolved to go unto the wells 

For water, rejecting spells, 

And mouthings of magic for charms, 
And the cup that does not flow. 





I am in deep woods 
Between the two twilights : 


Over valley and hill | 
I hear the woodland wave, : 
Like the voice of Time, as slow, 
The voice of Life, as grave, | 
The voice of Death, as still. 





| 
Ill. 


Take up thy song from woods and fields 
Whilst thou hast heart, and living yields 
Delight: let that expire— 

Let thy delight in living die, 
Take thou thy song from star and sky, 
And join the silent quire. 








IV. 


With the butterfly roaming abroad 
On the sunny March day, 
The pine-cones opened and blew 
Winged seeds, and aloft they flew 
Butterfly-like in the ray, ; 
And hung to the breeze : ’ 
Spinning they fell to the sod. Y 
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Ask you my rhyme 
Which shall be trees ? 
They have had their time. 


Vv. 


I know that since the hour of birth, 
ca Rooted in earth, 
‘3 I have looked above, 
q In joy and in grief, 
With eyes of belief, 
For love. 
A mother trains us so. 
But the love I saw was a fitful thing ; 
T looked on the sun 
That clouds or is blinding aglow: 
And the love around had more of wing 
Than substance, and of spirit none. 








Then looked I on the green earth we are rooted in, 
Whereof we grow. 
And nothing of love it said, 
But gave me warnings of sin, 
And lessons of patience let fall, 
" And told how pain was bred, 
And wherefore I was weak, 
And of good and evil at strife, 
And the struggle upward of all, 
And my choice of the glory of life : 
Was love farther to seek ? 





VI. 
Hawk or shrike has done this deed 
Of downy feathers, a cruel sight. 
Sweet sentimentalist, intercede 
With Providence: it is not right! 








Complain, revolt ; say heaven is wrong, 
Say nature is vile, that can allow 

The innocent to be torn, the strong 

To tower and govern—witness how! 


O it were pleasant with you 

To fly from this struggle of foes, 

The shambles, the charnel, the wrink’e: 
To be housed in the drop of dew 

That hangs on the cheek of the rose, 
And live the life of a twinkle. 
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Vil. 


Sweet as Eden is the air, 
And Eden-sweet the ray. 
No Paradise is lost for them 
That foot by branching root and stem, 
And lightly with the woodland share 
The change of night and day. 


Here all things say 

‘We know not,’ even as I. 
‘We brood, we strive to sky, 
We gaze upon decay, 

We wot of life through death. 
We are patient: what is dumb 
We question not, nor ask 

The hidden to unmask, 

The distant to draw near.’ 


And this the woodland saith : 
‘I know not hope nor fear : 
I take whate’er shall come ; 

I raise my head to all things fair, 
From foul I turn away.’ 


Sweet as Eden is the air, 
And Eden-sweet the ray. 


VITl. 


The lover of life holds life in his hand, 
Like a ring for the bride. 

The lover of life is free of dread : 

The lover of life holds life in his hand, 
As the hills hold the day. 


But lust after life waves life like a brand, 
For an ensign of pride. 

The lust after life is life half-dead : 

Yea, lust after life hugs life like a brand, 
Dreading air and the ray. 


For the sake of life, 
For that life is dear, 
The lust after life 
Clings to it fast. 
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For the sake of life, 
For that life is fair, 
The lover of life 

Flings it broadcast. 


The lover of life knows his labour divine, 
And therein is at peace. 

The lust after life craves a touch and a sign 
That the life shall increase. 


The lust after life in the chills of its lust 
Claims a passport of death. 

The lover of life sees the flame in our dust 
And a gift in our breath. 


IX. 
A wind sways the pines, 
And below 
Not a breath of wild air: 
All still as the mosses that glow 
On the flooring and over the lines 
Of the roots here and there. 
The pine-tree drops its dead : 
They are quiet as under the sea. 
Overhead, overhead, 
Rushes life in a race, 
As the clouds the clouds chase : 
And we go, 
And we drop like the fruits of the tree, 
Even we, 
Even so. 


Gerorce MEREDITH. 
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THE SUBJECTIVE SYNTHESIS. 





“ Notre construction fondamentale de l’ordre universel, résulte d’un concours nécessaire 
entre le dehors et le dedans.’”,—AvcustE ComrTe. 





Wine as is the acceptance which the doctrine of the Relativity of 
Knowledge has received, it may well be doubted if we even yet adopt 
all that it implies. It has been accepted by so many schools of 
thought for their basis, as almost to have passed into the sphere 
of subjects which are little liable to question. But on the one hand, 
this doctrine is itself accepted in a great variety of meanings; and 
on the other, it is not often prolonged to its legitimate deductions. 
Its full force is often overlooked in practice. Its philosophical com- 
plement is but partially apprehended. In the following pages it is 
attempted to follow it to its natural conclusions. It is proposed to 
show that the Relativity of Knowledge, rightly understood, puts it 
beyond the scope of the human mind to attain to absolute certainty, 
to objective truth, or to real laws of nature; that the condition of a 
sound Philosophy is to ask for nothing but a practical certainty and 
a relative truth. And as adeduction from this, that the only harmony 
of ideas possible to man, is to be found in a Subjective Synthesis. 

It is very necessary to define accurately the phrases which are the 
first and the last terms of our argument. By the Relativity of 
Knowledge is here meant the doctrine, that all facts are known to us 
not as they are in themselves, but as they appear to us through our 
sensations. That all our reasoning about things is reasoning upon 
the data of these sensations. That we cannot get behind these 
sensations. That therefore all knowledge comes to us through the 
medium of the thinking and feeling organism; and is affected by 
the states of the thinking and feeling organism—states which we 
can never look at or ultimately weigh from any independent position, 
not affected by these same states. That therefore all knowledge is 
relative, or dependent on the states of the thinking and feeling 
organism. 

By a Subjective Synthesis is here meant a reference of all facts to 
a harmony of ideas, of which the human point of view is the basis. 
It is to group our ideas round man as a centre, and to seek for an 
organisation of knowledge in the bringing it into coincidence with 
human nature as a whole. 

It is simply impossible to put philosophical doctrines into any other 
but technical language. But as this is a matter with deep practical 
bearings, it may be as well to attempt to divest the proposition of any 
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of the ‘terms of art.’ Language at all times has been to philosophers 
‘a good servant but a bad master.’ Language is to philosophy what 
sensations are to knowledge—the sole medium through which it can 
draw its life, and yet a medium which is continually found to be 
treacherous. To put the argument, however, in the simplest language, 
it may run thus. We know only so far as we feel. But we find by 
experience that we cannot always trust our feelings. Our senses play 
us false. And then we have no single or irrefragable test by which 
to know when our senses are playing us false. Our knowledge, there- 
fore, can never be placed on a basis independent of our feelings; and 
it must be limited by, and conform to, the modes of our feelings. 
But the feelings, sensations, consciousness of man (call it what we 
will), are inextricably bound up with human nature as a whole. 
Therefore our knowledge, our science, our philosophy, can only be 
permanently organised by being brought into harmonious relation 
with the whole composite human nature. 

With regard to the philosophy of the Absolute (however short 
may be the list of the absolute truths) nothing here need be said. 
Suffice to say that we look on the Absolute as a notion which it is 
abhorrent to the human mind to assert of anything whatever. It 
conveys an idea (like non-existent) which neither does nor can corres- 
pond to any fact; an idea which the mind cannot, consistently with 
its own nature, predicate of anything. To assert that any conception 
whatever possesses absolute truth is like attempting to state a pro- 
position without the medium of language. 

But those who recognise certainty only in the domain of law, 
though they do not distinctly claim for these laws absolute certainty, 
too often appear to claim for them objective reality. To such it 
seems logically provable that an Universe really exists externaliy and 
independently, and as such can be known to us by discovering its 
absolutely existing laws. What science has hitherto done they think 
is to have proved the reality of these laws, to have brought them, like 
telescopic stars, within the range of vision. 

But laws of nature are not objective realities, any more than they 
are absolute truths. In looking on them as objective realities, there 
is indeed no such contradiction in terms; there is nothing abhorrent 
to the mind in the notion of a thing being objective, as there is in its 
being absolute. On the contrary, the mind is forced to deal with 
things which it conceives to be external as being truly objective. 
But to hold that there really are laws of nature existing apart from 
and prior to any conceiving human mind, such as the human mind 
can grasp in their real modes, is only a variety of the absolute hypo- 
thesis. 

All laws of nature are subjective generalisations, the threads on 
which the mind arranges a number of phenomena, the impressions 
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received through the senses. The subjective generalisations may or 
may not correspond with (probably existing) objective facts. But 
whether or not they correspond, and how far, the mind by its nature 
can never absolutely know. 

Hence we decline to give the title of absolute truth, not only to 
many propositions respecting subjects on which innate knowledge is 
often supposed—such as the self-consciousness of existence, the soul, 
God, right, and wrong, and the like—but also to scientific statements 
respecting physical laws of nature, and even as to mathematics. 
Mathematical demonstration is indeed to us the type of all demonstra- 
tion. But mathematical laws are simply conclusions from experience 
more or less abstract. To the non-human mind we know not what 
two and two might make. 

To the old ontological metaphysics there has succeeded a new 
materialist metaphysics, based on assumptions equally gratuitous. 
Metaphysicians at all times have insisted on some transcendental truth 
as the attribute of their hypotheses respecting man, matter, and God. 
There appears to be an order of physicists who substitute for this 
transcendental truth an objective reality, equally incapable of proof. 
I know that the Sun attracts the earth; and I know that man has 
benevolent instincts; and I know that I exist. And my knowledge 
of all these facts is a knowledge of equal degree of certainty; but no 
one of these propositions can be proved to be objective truth, resting 
on a basis that no evidence can destroy. The Sun might repel, 
and not attract the earth; man might conceivably have no purely 
benevolent instincts; and I might be the cell of an animal filling 
space. And no reasoning can make us absolutely certain of the 
contrary. 

It is easy but hardly necessary to distinguish this from Scepticism. 
Philosophical scepticism is the Despair of Philosophy. It undertakes 
to prove that nothing can be in the truest sense known. Resorting, 
like the rest of the world, to good sense in practical matters, theoreti- 
cally Scepticism denies the existence of ultimate philosophical truth, 
of scientific certainty, of universal and constant laws. The view 
adopted in this paper does precisely the contrary. We insist as fully 
as any others on the discoverability of philosophical truth. Only we 
say that philosophical truth is relative, and that which is called 
absolute truth is no truth at all, but something incongruous to the 
mind. We base everything on scientific certainty ; but then, we say, 
that scientific certainty means only the highest form of practical cer- 
tainty; and that any certainty which pretends to be absolute, and 
incapable of being modified by experience, is not scientific at all; 
not knowledge, but an hallucination. We call all scientific know- 
ledge the knowledge of constant laws; but then we say these must 
be recognised as being the conceptions of, and resting only on the 
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relative certainty proper to, human minds. We have and can have 
no proof that the laws or the things exist outside of the human mind 
in that mode. In a word, we say that true philosophical knowledge 
is not concerned with the relations of things objectively to each other 
as they exist in space, but is concerned only with the subjective rela- 
tions of our impressions received from what seem to us to be things. 
And we should say that any knowledge which professed to be some- 
thing else than this, professes to be that which knowledge is not, and 
cannot be. 

The truth is, that once accept the conception of the relativity of 
knowledge in its full sense, and the really subjective character of the 
whole of our thoughts about the external world, and of our knowledge 
of the laws of nature follows as a matter of course. It is sometimes 
supposed possible to say, ‘We grant that our knowledge of the 
external world comes to us through our sensations, but when we 
have rightly ordered our sensations, then we come to the true laws of 
nature which produce them. The laws are real laws in the things, 
and we apprehend them just as they are in themselves. We do not 
pretend to know ‘things in themselves,’ but we do get to know the 
laws of things as they (i.e., the laws) are.” 

A little reflection will show that this is without foundation. If we 
get our knowledge of things solely through the modes in which they 
affect our senses, then what we call /aws are our own arrangements 
of our impressions. And, as has been effectually shown, laws of 
nature cannot be ultimately resolved into sets less numerous than 
our distinguishable sensations. We may show some connection 
between the laws of heat and those of motion; but the sensation 
of being scorched is not the sensation of moving from one spot to 
another. Whatever may be the true series of categories, categories 
of some kind there are in all philosophy. And, except in mere 
mysticism, our knowledge of the properties of heated bodies can 
never be the same thing as our knowledge of the properties of moving 
bodies. In a word, all rational grouping of our knowledge about 
external nature depends ultimately on the various powers of sensa- 
tion we possess, which are intimately associated with our bodily 
forms. Is it rational to suppose that an external Universe is objec- 
tively cast in these same moulds of our minds which so closely depend 
on our physical powers? If we find all our knowledge grouped in 
sets corresponding with our different senses, is it not more likely that 
the grouping is that of our own faculties, and not the objective 
grouping of the things? Does the Infinite Universe through Space 
conform to the modes of mind of the human mites which inhabit 
this planetary speck? Must not life in other worlds be under wholly 
different physical conditions? Yet if the categories of human logic 
be the true categories of the Universe, and the laws of human science 
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be the true laws of a real Universe, these categories and these laws 
would be inconceivable to beings who had a totally different sensory 
apparatus. The philosophers of Sirius might (for ought we know) 
be inflammable gases, rays of light, intelligent «thers. How could 
these gases or ethers assimilate or formulate the deductions of modern 
science ? Suppose that a blade of grass or a grain of sand thinks— 
what is its view of Geometry? In fact, once admit that our system 
of the laws of nature is closely related to our bodily organs, and it is 
impossible to think of these laws of nature as being anything but our 
methods of grouping our sensations. It was once absurdly proposed 
to call laws of nature the thoughts of the Divine mind—which is 
equivalent to attributing to a Divine Being heads, eyes, legs, and 
arms. The truth is, that laws of nature are rather—the thoughts of 
the human mind (based upon its own sensations). 

But what is it that this doctrine properly involves ? 

It seems that what is sometimes called the relative philosophy of 
the phenomenist involves a legitimate deduction from it, which it 
does not always receive from those who profess that doctrine generally. 
The philosophy of experience through the external senses rejects any 
notion of an absolute knowledge of things in themselves. It professes 
to know phenomena only through the senses, and truths only by 
processes of inference, and to know nothing of absolute being. But 
doing and professing this, we find it sometimes ready to invest its 
laws of nature with very much the same character of absolute truth 
or objective reality which was claimed for the intuitional truths. 
We hear language about physical laws as if they possessed, not, 
indeed, a Divine, but a kind of Material sanction, if not a super- 
human, still a kind of Cosmical authority, not given to other truth. 
To some minds, for instance, the law of Gravitation seems to possess 
a sanctity formerly reserved to the idea of Creation. It is literally 
supposed to be a reality in itself; an objective necessity, which the 
Universe has imposed on it; something which has a real existence 
or force of its own. Man, they would say, has simply found it out. 
It possesses, they seem to imply, a certainty and a reality, an 
objectivity as truth, totally different from that of the doctrines of 
Morality, for instance. Now all this is simply to substitute one 
fictitious Cosmogony for another, the Revelation of the savans for 
the Revelation of the priests. 

The law of Gravitation is, no doubt, a very general law, and rests 
on an unusual body of evidence, a vast mass of verifications, and a 
rare consensus of testimony. But, after all, it is only the best expla- 
nation which the human mind can give of a number of phenomena. 
You can never carry it beyond a theory, which appears to fit exactly 
a vast body of facts, and has been verified by every available form of 
test. But still it is only a theory, verified so far as the human mind 
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can verify its theories. It is an hypothesis which has stood all tests, 
an accepted explanation. Man did not so much find it out, as he 
created or imagined it. Nor is it in the least more certain, nor has 
it more objective reality, than a number of moral truths, which most 
persons would hesitate to call absolute truths. Even to call it a 
; universal law is to attribute to it an objective reality, beyond our 
experience, for which we have no authority. It has just as much 
scientific demonstration to rest on, for instance, as the law of social 
progress. It is no more worthy of belief. The latter law is just in 
the same sense a law, just as true, just as authoritative. The law of 
Gravitation is a law, no doubt, of very general application ; but it is 
not a law of any higher rank than the law that man possesses bene- 
volent instincts. 

As was before said, no attempt will be made here to reason out in 
full the doctrine of the relative character of all knowledge, with its 
various corollaries. It is too wide a subject to attempt to give the 
grounds for it, depending, as they do, on the entire mental attitude 
which has become the habit of each particular mind. It is obvious 
that it rests ultimately on the habit of regarding all that can pro- 
perly be called knowledge as a process of inference from impressions 
of the senses. We need not be careful to distinguish “I feel hot” 
from “I know that I feel hot.” These are only varieties of expres- 
sion for the same fact. In the way of thinking habitual to me, I 
feel many things; but I do not know anything outside of myself of 
direct consciousness, that is, by immediate intuition not drawn from 
any process of inference from my sensations. All knowledge, pro- 
perly so called, I take to be derived by processes of reasoning from 
data supplied by the impressions of the senses. 

Thus the double element of doubt in all our knowledge, first, as to 
the correctness of the reasoning process, and secondly, as to the 
trustworthiness of the senses, introduces into every idea an inhe- 
rently relative character; relative as respects its answering to any 
objective reality, and relative as respects its logical accuracy. All 
knowledge in this view ultimately rests on the assumption that 
sensations which have frequently been found together will continue 

to be found together, an assumption which the mind is prone to 
make, but does not intuitively know to be true. All knowledge 
(sensations not being knowledge) is therefore only probable truth ; 
of the very highest degree of probability, no doubt ; in fact, passing 
into practical certainty, that certainty on which we act even in 
matters of life and death. Still it is not absolute, but is always 
something short of abstract certainty. And all knowledge of the 
j external rests on the assumption that sensations are really caused by 
something without us, and are not due to mere changes within. 
And this assumption cannot be logically proved either from without 
VOL, VIII. N.S. P 
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or from within. In a word, we take all knowledge (on grounds in 
which, no doubt, all the sensation schools of thought agree) to be the 
picture only which the mind fashions out of its impressions; and a 
picture which is only a highly probable adumbration of the (pro- 
bably) external facts. 

But if all schools of the Experience philosophy take this as their 
basis, it may be asked, Why should we insist on this here? No doubt, 
speaking in the abstract, this view is accepted without more words 
by all these schools, but it seems important to insist that they bear 
it in mind in practice. In dealing with an ontologist, almost every 
adherent of the phenomenal theory holds this language in its widest 
sense. But in the sphere of special science does he not often tend 
to forget that the law of gravitation, for instance, is a subjective 
creation,—a verified hypothesis,—and is not an objective law of 
nature, or an absolute certainty ? Does he never in practice glide 
into the tone of mind that these physical laws are solid truth, of a 
kind more tangible to rest on than moral or social laws, which are 
at best but theories? Does he not imagine himself often really 
exorcising the secrets of nature, instead of framing the simplest 
explanation which will satisfy his mind whilst it meets the facts ? 

There is reason to fear that this conception of the relativity of all 
knowledge—entirely accepted as it is in abstract speculation by the 
whole of the Experience school—is not equally grasped in the 
practical work of investigation. The truly relative conception of 
knowledge should make us habitually feel that our physical science, 
our laws, and discoveries in nature, are all imaginative creations— 
poems, in fact—which strictly correspond with the limited range of 
phenomena we have before us, therein differing from true poems, 
but which we never can know to be the real modes of any external 
being. We have really no ground whatever for believing that these 
our theories are the ultimate and real scheme on which an external 
world (if there be one) works, nor that the external world objectively 
possesses that organised order which we call science. For all that 
we know to the contrary, man is the creator of the order and 
harmony of the universe, for he has imagined it. The objective 
order of the real universe may be (probably is) something infinitely 
more subtle and highly organised than our conceptions. The image 
of it we frame may be as little like the truth, as rough an emblem 
of it, as the picture-writing of a savage. Or again, the objective 
order of the universe may be something infinitely more simple, and 
our disparate conceptions may be due not to real differences, but to 
dulness of mind. Or (what is not very probable) there may be no 
sort of real order at all outside the mind, and our notion of order 
may be a dream, just as a musician standing beneath Niagara might 
hear some symphony in the Babel of waters; though the music 
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would be in the musician, and not in the roar of the cataract. But 
whether the objective order of the universe be something infinitely 
more subtle than our conceptions, or infinitely more simple, or there 
be no order at all, and the idea of an order be a figment of our own, 
or even if there be no objective universe at all, it does not in the 
least concern us to know. In any of these cases we are by nature 
incapable of getting at the objective truth; it is idle to speculate on 
it, and it is waste of time to investigate on the assumption that if we 
only work hard enough and long enough we shall come at the 
objective harmony at last. 

Now if in all that we know of the world without we must draw 
all our data from the sensations we have; if all our laws of nature 
are only the mind’s modes of grouping the sequences and the simul- 
taneities of its sensations; and if all our sciences are only systematic 
arrangements of these generalisations, it follows that the classifica- 
tion of our sciences, their connections, relations, subdivisions, and 
rank— in a word, the catena of our knowledge—must be determined 
ultimately by our faculties for generalisation, by the capacity of our 
mental system to throw its ideas into organic relations, and not by 
any actual classification which may objectively exist in things outside 
our minds. But every step in our processes of forming generalisa- 
tions brings into play two sets of faculties—the one receptive, the 
other creative; the observations of the facts, and the conceptions by 
which we give them order. But man is a composite organism of 
correlated elements. The intellect is not an independent part of man 
which functions by itself. It can only be supplied with material by 
sensations, and it is stimulated to action invariably by emotions. 
The simplest meditation has some motive, and some end in action. 
As Aristotle says, mere intelligence (without the motive force of a 
desire) does nothing. The notion of mind constructing its own con- 
ceptions and systematising knowledge independently is an idle fable. 
The mind is capable of no sustained and coherent effort except when 
it works in connection and harmony with emotions and energies— 
ie., With the human being asa whole. But that, again; brings into 
play the whole range of the conditions in which man is placed, and 
the whole range of the moral faculties he possesses. Man, in a 
word, is a system in himself, and his mind cannot normally work 
except as part of that system, and in complete accord with it. And 
his mind cannot effectually group its conceptions in any. coherent 
form, except that order or harmony of conceptions is in true corre- 
spondence with the order and harmony of the human being in all its 
relations, material, active, affective, and intellectual. That is the 
Subjective Synthesis. 

What is the practical utility of the idea we are maintaining? It 
is that all independent efforts to wrest her secrets from Nature objec- 
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tively, and ever more and more secrets, in the general hope that 
some day all those secrets will unfold and group themselves in their 
real order and harmony, as they exist in nature—all such efforts 
are in vain. All efforts must start from the point of view of the 
human being who is inquiring, from the intellectual and moral wants 
of the man. The thing required, the only thing possible, is to bring 
the man’s symphony of conceptions into more and more complete 
coincidence with his impressions. To catalogue, and redouble, and 
redistinguish the impressions’ for ever, will never lead to anything 
if the organising idea be forgotten. Out of the multiplicity of im- 
pressions will come chaos, and not knowledge. If the impressions 
do correspond with realities, and if the external realities do contain 
their own order, both of which we must believe, but cannot know, 
still we cannot ever get to know that order. The dispersive, the 
analytic method of study can never give us knowledge—for this is 
an organised order of ideas. If there be an organised order of things 
without, the mind cannot comprehend it; and if we neglect the con- 
ditions of an organised order of ideas within, we shall never get at 
any order at all. There are profound meanings in the aphorism 
—“ The subtlety of nature far exceeds the subtlety of man’s mind.” 

The notion from which we start—all knowledge is an inference 
from sensations—introduces a certain dualism, which extends 
throughout philosophy : the observations of phenomena, on the one 
hand; the mental inference from these observations, on the other ; 
or, observations and conceptions. Knowledge, in the truest sense, is 
the perfect equipoise and correlation of these two. When one or 
other is developed out of proportion to its fellow, the balance is lost, 
and knowledge is pro tanto diminished. In one form of philosophy 
— indeed, more or less in all the theological and metaphysical forms 
—the conceptions are developed at the expense of the observations. 
Dogmas, theories, and cosmogonies are created, and no corresponding 
systematisation of observed facts is accomplished. There is no true 
verification. Philosophy and science then consist of raw hypotheses, 
mental creations, which do not fit all the known sensations. 

There is the opposite error—and we are in the midst of it now. 
The facts are multiplied, and observations are exaggerated out of all 
proportion to the symmetry of the conceptions, without which they 
must remain chaotic. Of course the simplest observation implies 
some sort of hypothesis; but observations can be carried on in the 
almost entire absence of any true and complete harmony of general 
conceptions. Without this they are worthless, and even injurious. 
The possible facts, the conceivable observations, are simply infinite. 
A withered leaf might afford observations which it would occupy a 
lifetime to record. Man could no more catalogue all the facts in any 
single branch of science than a caterpillar could construct an 
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exhaustive natural history of this planet. Where facts around us 
are infinite, simply to collect the facts is simply to count the grains 
of sand on the sea-shore, or the breakers as they roll to land. A 
myriad years of such study cannot give knowledge ; and the more of 
such facts are collected, the more difficult it becomes ever to give 
order to the chaos. Nay, the thin and inorganic hypotheses which 
may serve as the ground even of such observations leave the matter 
no better. Discordant hypotheses, not capable of being built up into 
the stately fabric of knowledge, are as great an encumbrance as the 
mass of facts themselves. Science pursued on this objective method 
still remains, and ever will remain, rudis indigestaque moles. Partial, 
disparate, independent conceptions of laws (however good in the 
infancy of science) choke the ground of philosophy in its maturity. 
When the great work of organising our knowledge is in full opera- 
tion, all observations become retrograde that are not vitalised by the 
organic conceptions of the living human whole. 

The function of true philosophy is to avoid equally the error of 
exaggerating the part of the conceptions or the usefulness of the 
observations. A purely subjective philosophy ends in a dream. 
A purely objective science ends in a chaos. The function of philo- 
sophy is to carry on simultaneously the double task by co-ordinate 
methods ; to order the conceptions in due accord with the collecting 
of the observations. The phenomena must be selected, co-ordinated, 
classified ; whilst the corresponding conceptions are associated and 
organised. And just as those conceptions become vicious, which 
fail, on proper tests, to meet the observations, or which conflict with 
them; so those observations are worthless which lie out of the field 
of the organising conceptions, and jar upon their symmetry. And 
this symmetry, be it remembered, is not purely intellectual, but must 
include a harmony of the whole of the powers of man in relation to 
his external necessities. When the whole system of man’s observa- 
tions corresponds with the entire system of human nature, a true 
harmony is established. And this is a subjective synthesis, in which 
man is (philosophically) the centre of his world. 

Illustrations of all things are dangerous in philosophy, but I am 
tempted to risk one as an explanation. An aphis, or an ant, on a 
rose-bush in a garden, a house-fly in a room, might conceivably be 
endowed with intellect equal or much superior to man’s. The aphis, 
ant, and fly would construct its theories, its laws of nature, its 
sciences; the gardener’s hose or spade would form its seasons, 
showers, earthquakes. Some theories fairly meeting the facts of the 
garden and the room the aphis and the fly might construct, but how 
ludicrously short of the vaster laws of the earth! Yet even there 
a sensible aphis or fly, wisely renouncing the search after an objec- 
tive theory of its universe, might make its brief life more complete 
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by observations relatively within its powers, and suggested by its 
wants. 

To what does this tend? To sum up the argument, it runs thus: 
The belief that our knowledge of the external world is derived by 
a process of inference from data supplied by the impressions of the 
senses, involves the relativity of knowledge in its full sense. That 
implies, to my mind, that our knowledge never can pass into abso- 
lute certainty, and never can grasp objective reality. From the 
sources of our knowledge, it always remains a system of mental 
pictures. And it is impossible for us to find; we must create our 
synthesis of nature. And as a painter to paint a picture must create 
his own composition, and however accurate, no photographic copying 
of parts can succeed in making a composition, so the thinker in his 
closest study of phenomena must hold on by the sudjective synthesis 
which has been created by human philosophy. And this, the true 
method, condemns the breaking up of subjects into independent 
studies, for myriads of photographers cannot make a picture, without 
a subjective conception to group the details around. It condemns all 
dispersive investigations; for whatever be the real order of the external, 
this cannot be revealed as such to the human thought. It condemns 
all studies of inorganic matter not guided by studies of organic 
matter, and all studies of organic matter not guided by studies of 
moral nature; for nothing is true knowledge that is not relative to the 
human nature in its complex whole, that does not tend to perfect 
the synthesis within man ; and this synthesis is not merely intellec- 
tual, but is moral also. 

Such, as I understand it, is the logical deduction from relativity 
of knowledge, and the origin of knowledge in inferences from the 
data presented by the senses. The continued and systematic spe- 
cialising of study, the purely intellectual pursuit of truth as truth, 
and the seeking in the phenomena of nature for objective and real 
laws of nature, must ultimately rest for its justification on a con- 
ception of an objective order of things discoverable by man. But 
this is only a form of ontology, an attempt to get at things as they 
are, and is consistent only with a belief in some form of the philo- 
sophy of the absolute. The reign of metaphysical problems must 
last whilst we admit the possibility of absolute certainty, and the 
attainment of objective truth. Hence, all such (of whom the pure 
specialist, be the specialism physical or moral, is the type) are radically 
unable to hold their ground against the ontologist, the intuitionist, 
and even the theologian. On the contrary, they are at bottom the 
real feeders of all the metaphysical schools of thought. And since 
they seek to know nature as she is, they are not of the Relative 
Philosophy at all, but are in the truest sense Ontologists. 

It is obvious that this argument is purely addressed to those who 
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deduce all knowledge from experience, and that it does not touch any 
opinion resting on an intuitional basis. What have we to say to 
these? We must freely confess nothing, or rather, nothing but one 
practical suggestion, which we do not venture to call a philosophical 
argument. It would be idle in the extreme to attack a view which 
rests on the whole consensus of logical method which each mind 
adopts for itself, on the set of a vast current of ideas. Let us offer 
the homage of respect for a system of thought which we cannot 
share, but the vitality, if not the potency, of which we profoundly 
recognise. And the only true respect for it which we can show is to 
avoid the appearance of narrow criticism or partial skirmish. When 
men of high moral and intellectual power assure us that they find 
rest, unity, and fruit in intuitional truth, and in innate conceptions 
about themselves, their own natures, the external world, its origin, 
its construction, and maintenance, the future state of what they 
conceive to be some part of, or the essence of, themselves, their duty 
here, and a sense of right and wrong, far be it from us to dispute the 
value and reality of this knowledge. It would be quite contrary to 
our own principles to attempt to prove their conclusions mistaken. 
If we do not adopt them, it is not because we believe them to be 
false, but because they fail to interest us. We can get no practical 
good out of them; and to us they lie out of the sphere of connected 
thought. And now for the one practical suggestion which is all that 
we have to submit to any disciple of any intuitional school. If this 
kind of knowledge or this kind of thought be really inborn in human 
nature, if these problems indeed must be asked by the human mind, 
why is not this knowledge found in all men; how can these problems 
be habitually absent from any one mind? Of course, we mean 
trained minds, men mentally and morally competent to test this 
question gravely. One instance of a mind, which on these questions 
is a real blank, one instance of a cultivated man who never did, and 
cannot, feel any interest in these problems, ought to be decisive on 
the point. One such case ought to establish that these abysmal 
questions of theology and metaphysics are not implanted in the fibres 
of human nature, but are artificial, just like the question of the 
medieval schoolmen if angels could exist in vacuo. Now our practical 
objection to the intuitionist is simply this. We have amongst us 
those who fail to detect in themselves the sparks or germs of such 
knowledge, who do not acknowledge any such problem as ever 
present to them, save as the vagary of an idle hour. To them (and 
some of them have been thought to be well equipped both on intel- 
lectual and moral grounds for the task, men learned once in all the 
learning of the Egyptians), to them, these problems, as to how this 
(apparently) external world came about, or in what kind of way, 
other than that of this sentient life, the thinking thing may exist, 
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are as the problem if angels can exist in vacuo—problems which they 
neither ask, nor solve, nor busy about, nor think of, except with a 
smile. It is not the particular answers, but the questions which are 
matters of indifference. The only whispering which ever makes 
itself heard within them, when these topics are suggested for notice, 
is that of the homely phrase,—Never mind. They would as lief 
think of speculating about the soul—past, present, or future—as of 
speculating by what mode of death one may come to die, and in what 
grave, if it be in a grave, one’s body may come to lie. We shall all 
know in time. 

There are two provisoes with which it may be well, before ending, 
to guard our meaning. It will be readily understood that in insisting 
on a really subjective synthesis—that is, the regarding of systematic 
knowledge as a mental creation, dealing with sensations, the internal 
grouping of phenomena, and not as objective truth and real order of 

. external things—we do not for an instant accept as knowledge un- 
verified hypotheses or conceptions which have not been shown by 
scientific demonstration strictly to correspond with the impressions 

F of sense. No theory, however plausible, belongs to knowledge until 

ih it is shown to be capable of fitting all the accessible phenomena. « 
| It may be asked, What is the test of demonstration ? how are 3 
hypotheses to be verified ? There is no absolute test. "We never are 

in the abstract certain that experience may not modify our con- 

ceptions. And there is no single test. The sciences are many and 

disparate ; each has its own appropriate tests, its own method, its 

peculiar logic. If we are asked what is the real canon of sound de- 

monstration, we must answer, It is found in the general logic of the 

sciences, which is a vast and composite creation. To look for any 

single and final test of proof in science is as foolish as to expect such 

a test in practical life. Science is only the systematic form of spon- 

taneous good sense. 

Secondly, it will be as readily understood that in insisting on the 

relativity of knowledge to the extent of denying any sufficient proof 

that there is any objective existence, or that there really are any 

objective laws, we do in the practical edifice of Philosophy accept 

both notions fully. That logic never can establish the reality of y 

an external world is incontestable. Whether in the Idealism of | 

Berkeley, or in the scepticism of Hume, there is no logical answer to 

their reasoning. The objective reality of the world cannot be proved. 

It will be seen that in the foregoing pages, whilst this doctrine is 

admitted, an objective world of phenomena is constantly assumed. 

As a philcsophical artifice, indeed, and whilst dealing with the abso- 

lute schools, we may very fairly use the profoundly luminous argu- 
ment of the idealists to establish the inherently relative character of 
all our ideas. It is one of the many grounds on which the doctrine 
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rests. All ideas, all thought, all knowledge, are relative, and therefore 
in one sense subjective. But having once, as a preliminary axiom 
of thought, established the complete relativity of all’ ideas, we cease 
to follow out a theory which would become a barren puzzle if pressed 
into active service. Admitting that logic cannot prove an objective 
world to exist, we rest nothing on that doctrine, except as it assists 
us in establishing the relativity of all knowledge. But all ideas once 
firmly recognised as being relative, the grand eternal contrast of all 
Philosophy comes in, of the J and the Not J, the strictly subjective, 
and the apparently objective, our ideas of what we feel to be our- 
selves, our ideas of what appears to be without us. And this grand 
dualism of thought is the condition of all reasoning and all know- 
ledge. We must reason and act as if there were an external world, 
and as if there were, and we could know, general and constant laws. 
They offer a boundless and a fruitful field, capable of taxing and 
rewarding all our intelligence and all our energies. But everything 
depends on our recognising as the substratum of our philosophy, that 
all knowledge is relative; relative in respect of its having no abso- 
lute certainty, and relative as respects its harmonising with the 
mental and moral nature of man. 


FREDERIc HARRISON. 








OUR UNCULTIVATED LANDS." 


™ «¢Passing by the workhouse of St. Ives, in Huntingdonshire, on a bright day last 
autumn,’ says the picturesque tourist, ‘I saw sitting on wooden benches, in front of 
their bastille, some half-hundred or more of these men—tall, robust figures, young 
mostly, or of middle age. They sat there, near by one another, but in a kind of torpor, 
especially in a silence, which was very striking. In silence; for, alas! what word was 
to be said? An earth all lying round crying, Come and till me, come and reap me; 
yet we sit here enchanted! In the eyes and the brows of these men hung the gloomiest 
expression, not of anger, but of grief and shame, and manifold inarticulate distress 
and weariness; they returned my glance with a glance that seemed to say, * Do not look 
atus. We sit enchanted here, we know not why. The sun shines and the earth calls, 
and, by the governing powers and impotences of this England, we are forbidden to 
obey. It is impossible, they tell us!’’ There was something that reminded me of Dante’s 
! Hell in the look of all this, and I rode swiftly away.’’’—Carryie, Past and 
| Present. 
; 
{ 





An idea appears to be gaining ground amongst the working classes 
and thoughtful men in other classes, that rural Great Britain, view- . 
ing our aggregate population, is both insufficiently cultivated and 
insufficiently inhabited. Accustomed as we are tothe common state- 
ment of our over-population, such a proposition may at first sound 
paradoxical. Nevertheless, a glance at the map which accompanies j 
this article, wherein the proportion of cultivated to uncultivated land 
is exhibited, seems to suggest that there is some foundation for it ; 
indeed, if there be any truth in the picture thus presented of uncul- 
tivated lands at home, our astonishment at paradox will pass to the 
assertion that England is so densely populated, so exhausted in 
; regard to space, that she must immediately commence to discharge 
her surplus population upon other shores. 
There is a considerable amount of prejudice and misapprehension 
j which requires clearing away before we can examine the subject of 
waste land fairly and impartially. There are some people who 
imagine that to call attention to it as an evil is to challenge the 
right of private property, and who therefore petulantly decline to 
consider the subject at all. There are others who apparently belong 
to the Fatalist class, and believing whatever is is right, plead that 
whatever is out of cultivation ought to be out of cultivation, in com- 
pliance with the design of Nature, or, as you are permitted to take 
your choice of these authorities, the canons of Political Economy. 
In the pages of this Review, where contributions appear from some 
of the most eminent political economists of the age, it would be 


(1) A portion of the following was read as a paper at the Botley and South Hants 
Farmers’ Club. 
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mere presumption on my part to undertake to dispel the latter illu- 
sion. For the benefit, however, of those who imagine that Political 
Economy in relation to land tenure is another term for /atsses- 
Jaire, I will content myself with quoting a single passage from 
Professor Cairnes’s article’ on Political Economy and Land. He 
says :— 

‘‘T deny that economic doctrine is summed up in laissez-faire; I contend that 
it has positive resources, and is efficacious to build up as well as to pull down. 
Sustained by some of the greatest names—I will say by every name of the first 
rank in Political Economy, from Turgot and Adam Smith to Mill—I hold that. 


the land of a country presents conditions which separate it economically from 
the grand mass of the other objects of wealth.” 


In reply to the first objection, I will briefly remark that this 
constant cry about the “rights of property” is becoming a very 
dangerous one. Looking back in history, we may observe it is one 
which has been raised whenever an attempt has been made to redress 
an evil of any magnitude, and always by people who have had pos- 
session of some power injurious to the community at large of which 
they feared dispossession. It has been by means of it, through the 
fears excited among ignorant people, that most grievances and 
wrongs have been sustained and perpetuated. No great and bene- 
ficial measure has ever been carried without encountering this familiar 
and deceitful cry. Its unscrupulous use, which has increased of late, 
is gradually producing an effect the reverse of the intention of its 
authors. The penalty of misapplying words is, that they lose their 
proper significance. The fable of the shepherd-boy and the wolf 
repeats itself. The talk of interference with rights of property is 
becoming so associated with expiring abuses and exorbitant pre- 
tensions, that the solid principle upon which the expediency of 
limited private property in land is founded becomes secretly under- 
mined. As regards the responsibility of Nature in the problem, it is 
clear that her part is played in providing the land with productive 
power, leaving man to avail himself of, or neglect it, according to his 
intelligence and wants. If the productive power is wanting in the 
land that lies idle, the whole argument in favour of extending the 
area of cultivation falls to the ground. 

I will now explain the principle upon which the proportions 
of cultivated to uncultivated land have been allotted in the map 
herewith published.” These proportions are mainly founded upon 
the agricultural returns for 1869. The blank parallelograms are 


(1) Fortnicutty Review, January Ist, 1870. 
(2) I have to thank Major-General Alexander, R.M.A., for the idea of this map, as 
well as for loan of his valuable notes of a lecture he gave last year at Clapham upon 
“‘Qur Waste Lands.” In designing the present map I have brought the proportions to 
correspond with the latest returns, and have added to the cultivated area space for 
occupation and traffic. 
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drawn to scale, and denote the heaths, woods, and waste lands, while 
the coloured portions represent the cultivated land, from corn crops 
down to the poorest form of pasture, and include an allowance for 
space occupied by towns, villages, water, roads, and railways. I 
have found some difficulty in determining what is a fair amount for 
the latter, the existing estimates of city, road, and water space being 
widely divergent. After making several calculations to ascertain the 
amount which seems to approach nearest the mean estimate of 
various authorities,’ local and imperial, I have made an allowance 
for each county of a certain general proportion to its total area, 
which has been increased in the case of populous counties. In the 
majority of counties, one-twentieth has been allowed; in Chester, 
Derby, Durham, Essex, Gloucester, Hampshire, Monmouth, Notting- 
ham, Worcester, Yorkshire, and Glamorgan, one-fifteenth ; in Kent, 
Lancashire, Stafford, Surrey, and Warwick, one-tenth; in Middle- 
sex, where London with its suburbs occupies a space of 32,640 acres, 
an allowance of one-fourth has been made. In the three thinly- 
populated Welsh counties—Merioneth, Montgomery, and Radnor— 
one-twenty-fifth of respective areas has been considered sufficient. 
In most cases I believe that the allowance will be found a liberal 
one. I can answer for this being so in Hampshire, where the 
71,347 acres allowed far exceeds the most liberal computation made 
by Mr. Joseph Blundell, a land agent than whom there is within its 
borders no higher authority upon agricultural statistics and facts. 
I am inclined to think that sufficient margin is given to cover not 
only all defined towns, villages, and ordinary roads, but also the 
sites of all detached houses, with their approaches, pleasure grounds, 
and necessary appurtenances, as well as the traffic space absorbed in 
by-way or footpath. At the same time it must be borne in mind 
that, as the means are entirely wanting to form a correct estimate, it 
is at the best but a rough one that I offer. 

According to the plan upon which the map is designed it will be 
observed that the most favourable aspect is given of land under 
cultivation ; for there can be little doubt but that a great deal of 
poor unimproved herbage returned as “ permanent pasture,” and 
coming therefore within the “cultivated” portion, should properly 
enlarge the blank parallelograms. As, however, it is impossible to 
discriminate between good and indifferent pasture, the latter has to 
be credited as land under cultivation: the recollection of its 
character and extent, which must be within every one’s personal 
experience, will serve in our appreciation of the diagram as some 
set-off to the large amount of blank space we must surrender as 


(1). Ordnance Survey (six inches to mile) for Northern Counties; Census Areas for 
1861; M‘Culloch’s “Statistical Account of the British Empire ;”’ Handbooks of various 
counties. 
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appropriate woodland, or irreclaimable land already fulfilling its best 
office in a wild state of natural scenery. ' 

The distinction of cultivated waste land from the latter is, of 
course, the most difficult part of our subject. In attempting to 
estimate the amount, I propose to confine myself to land which will 
bear profitable cultivation by ordinary means. There is much 
mountain and heath land almost destitute of vegetable soil, and 
which, if reclaimed at all, can only be reclaimed under conditions 
not commonly applicable, as, for instance, has been accomplished by 
the capitalist at Aldershot and Barking, or under the minute system 
of husbandry practised in Flanders, where the very sands of the 
sea-shore have been converted into gardens of productivenecss. Land 
such as this, and land far superior to that which is in common culti- 
vation in some parts of Europe, I am prepared to relinquish to the lover 
of natural scenery and the sportsman, who should surely be satisfied 
with a concession that, in one part or another of the United King- 
dom, will be found to comprise nearly one-fourth of the entire 
kingdom. 

The following is the distribution of cultivated and uncultivated 
land :— 


ENGLAND. 
Acres, 


Total area . ‘ 3 ‘ a ° - 82,590,397 





Under all kinds of crops, bare fallow, and -_ 

under rotation . 13,274,408 
Under permanent pasture; : as meadow, down, or 

pasture not broken up in rotation (exclusive 


of heath or mountain land) ; F 10,096,094 
Space occupied by towns, villages, water, road, 
and rail traffic . : ‘ : ; - 2,004,770 
Waste, or unaccounted for . ‘ ‘i P « 7,215,125 
WALES. 


Total area . ‘ - ‘ ‘ a - 4,734,486 


Under all kinds of crops, bare fallow, &c. . - 1,003,105 
Under permanent pasture; as meadow, down, &c. 1,527,534 
Space occupied by towns, villages, &c. . ° 234,437 
Waste, or unaccounted for . ‘ ‘ ‘ - 1,969,410 


ScoTLAND. 


Totalarea . . ° ° ° ° » 19,639,377 
Under all kinds of crops, bare fallow, &c. . - 8,825,868 
Under permanent pasture; as meadow, down, &e. 1,112,269 
Space occupied by towns, villages, &c. (one- 

twentieth of total area) ° ‘ “ ° 981,968 
Waste, or unaccounted for . « e ‘ « 14,219,272 
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IRELAND. 
Acres, 
Totalarea . ° ° ° - ° - 20,319,924! 
Under all kind of crops, bare fallow, &c. 5,596,824 
Under permanent pasture; as meadow, down, &c. 10,046,877? 
Space occupied by towns, villages, &c. (one- 
thirtieth of total area) . ; : = 677,664 
Waste, or unaccounted for . ‘ 3,998,559 
RECAPITULATION. 
Total area of United Kingdom, exclusive of 
the islands . ; " ‘ 77,286,911 
Under all kinds of crops, bare fallow, &c. 23,288,869 
Under permanent pasture . 22,811,284 
Space occupied by towns, villages, &e. 3,898,839 
Waste, or unaccounted for . « 27,287,919 


In endeavouring to ascertain how much of these twenty-seven 
million acres “waste or unaccounted for” will bear profitable 
cultivation, little help is to be obtained from official sources: 
the returns published by the Board of Trade are confined entirely 
to the produce of land in cultivation. Even these are imperfect, 
and have been gathered by the Statistical Department under cir- 
cumstances of great difficulty. They are only procured by favour 
of landowners and occupiers, some of whom regard the attempt 
to gain valuable information for the benefit of the entire nation, 
themselves included, as an invasion of their private affairs, and 
assume a defiant attitude. I have heard of one eminent nobleman, 
evidently trained to contemplate his land in the same light as 
a Brussels carpet, who persistently refuses to fill up the return- 
paper, and has threatened to eject any officer appearing on behalf 
of so offensive a document. It is clearly necessary that a com- 
pulsory system of returns should be substituted for the present 
voluntary one: under the latter the value of conscientious returns, 
made by numbers of public-spirited owners and tenants, is sacrificed 
to the selfish obstinacy of the recalcitrant few; and the State is 
assuredly entitled to demand an account of its agricultural resources. 
In many foreign countries these are supplied with great accuracy : 


judging from the statistical returns of several European countries, pub- 


lished at the end of Board of Trade Report, it remains for England 
to be ignorant of the extent of her woods and forests. 

The wide discrepancy between the figures of various writers and 
authorities upon the amount, disposal, and character of waste land 

(1) This is exclusive of lakes and rivers. 
placed at 319,360 acres. 

(2) These figures are taken from official sources, but, as explained at p. 204, the amount 
of waste land in Ireland should be placed at about 6,000,000, and the permanent 


pasture at 8,000,300 acres: this alteration brings the total amount of waste land in the 
United Kingdom to twenty-nine million acres. 


Woods and plantations in Ireland are 
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shows how wild the guessing has been. A statistical censor has 
appeared in the Times, under the signature of “H.,” who is con- 
tinually putting people to rights upon agricultural and other statis- 
tics ; yet, notwithstanding this gentleman’s passion for accuracy, we 
find him in a letter not long since placing the river courses, canals, 
roads, towns, and village spaces in England at 600,000 acres, when 
the simplest calculation should inform him that this amount is little 
more than sufficient for the roads alone. 

The usual figures as to the cultivable land out of cultivation are 
quoted from Porter’s “ Progress of the Nation,” M‘Culloch’s “ Sta- 
tistical Account of the British Empire,” and Spackman’s “ Analysis 
of the Occupation of the People.” They are mainly founded upon a 
statement drawn up as long ago as 1827, for the information of a 
Select Committee of the House of Commons, by Mr. William Couling, 
a civil engineer and surveyor, whose calculations were for the most 
part the result of personal inspection, having, as he informed the 
Committee, carefully examined the greater part of 106 counties, and 
partially travelled over the remaining 11. The valuable feature in 
his report is the attempt to distinguish out of the land lying waste 
the amount that was irreclaimable, or, as he calls it, unprofitable. 
He estimated this at 15,871,463 acres. If we can place reliance 
upon his authority, we are led to the conclusion that there remain 
at the present moment above 11,000,000 acres of cultivable land 
lying waste. His figures are, however, by no means unimpeachable : 
it is certain that those upon the amount of land in cultivation at 
the time of his report are fallacious. As an illustration of this, 
he estimated the cultivated land of Hampshire at 900,600 acres," 
whereas by the Board of Trade returns we have now but 685,540 
acres in cultivation; and the total amount of cultivated land in the 
United Kingdom at 46,000,000, which, by the same authority, 
marks our present limit. 

It will be noticed, however, that if he does err, it is in the direc- 
tion of under-estimating the waste; and erroneous as his report may 
be, it is the only one possessing official character that takes a com- 
prehensive survey of our subject, and it is upon this report that all 
our information appears to be based. Let us glance round different 
parts of the kingdom and observe how Mr. Couling’s statement is 
further corroborated. 

The unhappy condition of Ireland is so adverse to agricultural 
enterprise, that Nature seems disposed to resume her savage state. 
Both population and produce have for some time steadily diminished. 
Not only is there less breadth of land under cultivation than there 
was in 1847, but the fertility per acre is reduced: the single set-off 
against the general decline has been in the increase during the last 


(1) This false estimate is adopted by M‘Culloch and all current books of reference. 
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three years of flax growth. On the other hand, from 1866 to 1869 
the number of pigs has fallen off from 1,497,274 to 1,079,793, with- 
out any corresponding increase of either men, cattle, or sheep, not- 
withstanding that since 1851 nearly 1,000,000 acres of arable have 
degenerated into pasture, and this in a country where pasture con- 
tributes 64 per cent. of the cultivated acreage. Yet Ireland is not 
over-populated, she having but 180 persons to the square mile, while 
Belgium has 430, England and Wales 347, and several other 
countries exceed her in this respect. That her soil is fertile is proved 
upon the testimony of numerous authorities, including Arthur 
Young, Mr. Wakefield, Mr. Caird, and M. de Laveleye: the latter 
gentleman says, in his recent essay on Land Tenure in Belgium, after 
remarking that the Fleming would be too happy to exchange climates 
with the Irishman :— , 

‘* As for the soil of Ireland, it produces excellent pasture spontaneously, whilst 
that of Flanders hardly permits of the natural growth of heather and furze..... 
If in a Flemish farm of twenty-five acres there were but five or six acres of Irish 
soil, forming good natural produce, it would be worth one-third more. Not a 
blade of grass grows in Flanders without manure. Jrish soil might be bought to 
fertilise the soil of the Fleming. The ideal, the dream of the Flemish farmer, is 
a few acres of good grass. In Ireland Nature supplies grass in abundance.” 

It is from a soil thus eulogised by one of the highest authorities in 
Europe that produce falls off and population recedes. Any calcula- 
tion of the exact number of acres which remain to be cultivated, 
under such circumstances of mere paralysis, seems superfluous. 
Judging from Board of Trade figures, Ireland apparently discharges 
her duty in regard to cultivation in some respects better than any other 
portion of the kingdom. The last sentence in the passage I have 
quoted affords some explanation: “ Nature supplies grassin abundance.” 
Nature being left alone, the land cultivates itself, according to the 
“plan of reckoning all grass land as cultivated. Thus 15,643,701 
acres are reported to be “cultivated” out of a total area of 
20,319,924. The “permanent pasture” absorbs 10,046,877 acres.! 
Some of this clearly includes bog land.’ Mr. Griffiths, in a table com- 


(1) A further explanation is afforded in the system of returning as pasture all land 
upon which cattle browse—perhaps “ stray ’’ (?) 

(2) In corroboration of my conjecture in explanation of the perplexing Irish figures, 
I may quote what Mr. Henry Brookes, a gentleman well qualified to form a judgment 
in this case, says: “ Your conjecture that some of the land returned as cultivated 
includes bog land is correct. The valuation returns indicate the contrary, and it was to 
ascertain how this discrepancy arose that I went over to Ireland. At the Board of 
Works, at the Valuation Office, and at the Statistical Department, they had no doubt 
the fact was as stated in their reports; but a glance at the forms sent out, and the manner 
in which the returns were obtained and were tabulated in their books, revealed the 
transparent fallacy..... During the dry summer months cattle are turned upon a 
large extent of the great flat bogs, and during all the year cattle and sheep are turned 
upon vast tracts of mountain bog. All these bogs—mountain and flat—have therefore 
of late years been returned to the Valuation Office as ‘under stock.’ Being under stock, 
they must of course be cultivated, and being cultivated, they must have been reclaimed, 
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piled for Land Occupation Commissioners in 1832, gives an estimate of 
coarse pasture above and below 800 feet from the level of the sea, and 
of its capacity for cultivation or improvement. Placing the total 
amount at 6,290,000 acres, which includes “Flow Bogs,” he esti- 
mates— 


Acres. 


Improvable for cultivation i ‘ ‘ 1,425,000 
», pasture. } 4 F 2,330,000 
Unimprovable . , ‘ ‘ F ‘ F 2,535,000 


M‘Culloch, in following and correcting his figures by Poor-Law 
valuations up to 1846, describes the whole of this as “ unimproved ” 
mountain and bog.’ These figures can only be reconciled with the 
Board of Trade and Irish agricultural returns, consistently with the 
actual area of Ireland, by the explanation that more than 2,000,000 
acres* of the land they represent are included under permanent 
pasture. As the extent of arable and garden land in Ireland is less 
now than at the time referred to, and taking into consideration the 
general decline of produce, it may safely be declared that some 
3,500,000° acres still await reclamation! Into the various schemes for 
draining and cultivating bogs I do not enter, as being—however 
desirable—clearly beyond the province of ordinary cultivation. 

Turning to Scotland, the figures seem to speak for themselves. 
Three-fourths of this country lie waste. We have, of course, to 
bear in mind that here, owing to poverty of soil, we are entitled to 
preserve a large amount of natural scenery. Nevertheless, as the 
high prices paid for game-preserves afford an unusual premium on 
land waste, the argument derived from poverty of soil must be 
received with caution. Thoughtful Scotchmen are very properly 
indignant that so large a portion of their country should be shut up as 
recreation ground for a fraction of the people, and are not to be con- 
soled by the information that those who compose it exchange the 
privilege with each other for a great deal of money, which, it may 
be remarked, is not rent, but compensation for the loss of rent. 
This feeling found able expression in a lecture delivered three years 
ago by Alexander Robertson, Esq., President of the Highland 
Economic Society. In referring to the deer forests, he declares 
and therefore there is the less land unreclaimed. But the fact is that these flat and 
mountain bogs are in the same condition as they were a thousand years ago 
According to the best information I could obtain, there may have been during the last 
twenty or thirty years about half a million acres of bog and waste reclaimed, and that 
will pretty nearly agree with the figures you quote. There were 3,755,000 acres, half a 
million have been reclaimed, and there still remain about 3,250,C00 acres unreclaimed 
that are reclaimable.”’ 

(1) M‘Culloch, “ British Empire,”’ vol. i., p. 570. 

(2) As corroborative of this compare M‘Culloch’s estimate of 7,600,000 acres grass 
land (p. 571) with the present Irish return of 10,046,877 acres. 

(3) This is a moderate computation by the side of Mr, Couling. He places the waste 
capable of improvement at 4,900,000 acres. 

VOL. VIII. N.S. Q 
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that the preserves for wild animals of the chase, and “amounting to 
2,000,000 acres—including much valuable land, and capable of 
sustaining a considerable population—are at present totally lost to 
the nation, and might as well, if not better, be cut away from our 
national boundaries altogether;”’ and calculates that “the gain to 
the nation by the extinction of the forests would not be less than 
400,000 sheep added to the permanent stock of the country.” Some 
of the “choicest pasture lands in the Highlands are appropriated ” 
to these forests, he declares. Similar remonstrance comes from the 
Gaelic Society. Three months ago an indignation meeting on the 
subject of waste land was held at Aberdeen, when Mr. M‘Crombie, 
member for West Aberdeenshire, was present. A speaker (Bailie 
Ross) complained that one-tenth the area of Scotland was deer forest, 
and stated that the land so devoted would yield, under cultiva- 
tion, 20,000,000 lbs. more of butchers’ meat than at present, 
adding that a couple of red deer are equal to fifty sheep, four head 
of cattle, and the displacing of one family. Professor Leone Levi, in 
a paper read before the Statistical Society on the Economic Situation 
of the Highlands, has also called attention to their retrogressive 
condition and depopulation ; while a writer in the Westminster Review, 
in an article upon the Landed Tenure in the Highlands, informs 
us—though his testimony is hardly needed—that almost the whole 
of the great county of Sutherland is reduced to a wilderness. Mr. 
Couling estimated the cultivated land of Scotland, in his time, at 
5,265,000 acres, being 826,864 acres in excess of present amount. 
Notwithstanding this, he considered nearly 6,000,000 acres of waste 
were “capable of improvement,” that is, of more or less cultivation. 
There are no data wherewith to affirm or disaffirm the accuracy 
of his statement; nevertheless, the preceding opinion leads us to 
consider it as approaching probability. 

Coming to England and Wales, where 9,184,535 acres remain 
uncultivated, we find, on the authority of various articles that have 
appeared from time to time in the Royal Agricultural Society’s 
Journal, concurrent testimony by writers dealing with separate 
counties as to the extraordinary waste of fertile land. Mr. Dyke 
Acland, whose authority will be regarded as unexceptionable, says 
that in Somersetshire alone “there are thousands of acres of moor 
and fen land capable of the highest order of arable cultivation.” 
A writer on Huntingdonshire says, “‘ The great stain on the farming 
of this county is the large extent of poor unproductive grass land. 
The waste is frightful.” Similar remarks are applied to other 
counties. Mr. Baily Denton informs us that, “ whilst only 2,000,000 
acres of land in Great Britain have been drained, upwards of 
20,000,000 acres remain undrained, and of these about 9,000,000 
are clay soil.”” The following passage I take from General Alex- 
ander’s Lecture on Waste Lands :—‘“Some few years since, when 
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visiting Cornwall, I saw large tracts of waste land in all directions, 
and some of it covered with luxuriant growths of gorse and fern. 
How is it, I used to ask in my ignorance, that land which can grow 
such magnificent weeds is not turned to some better account ? 
‘Impossible,’ was the answer I always received. ‘The land is not 
worth cultivating ; it would not pay.’. . . . Last year, on revisiting 
Cornwall, I found that a large portion of the neglected land was in 
full cultivation, and bearing rich crops.” General Alexander, upon 
inquiring into the cause of this transformation, learnt that the land- 
lords had been induced to grant their tenants long leases of the waste 
land at very low rents. 

Evidence of this sort is probably familiar to every agriculturist. 
The best, however, we can obtain as to the value of waste land is 
furnished in the Annual Reports of the Enclosure Commissioners, 
whose duty it is to report on the character of waste land for which 
applications to enclose are made. The following passages are taken 
from their last year’s number :— 

‘*Wisley Common (county of Surrey), containing about 375 acres. Waste 
of a manor. 


‘«The pasturage of the common is of very small value, but nearly the whole 
extent might, when cleared, be broken up, and profitably converted to cultiva- 
tion.” 

‘* Withypool Common (county of Somerset), containing about 1,904 acres. 

‘* Almost the whole of this large tract, although it lies in a high and exposed 
situation, could, after enclosure, be profitably converted to arable cultivation.” 


‘* Tregoss Common (county of Cornwall), containing about 483 acres. Waste 
of a manor. 


‘The surface of the common is at present very rough, and part is wet, and 
requires draining. The soil is, however, sufficiently good for arable cultivation, 
and probably almost the whole tract will in time be levelled and brought under 
tillage.” 

*‘Bulven Fen (county of Essex), containing about 223 acres. Waste of a 
manor. 


‘A very valuable tract of land, but much needs drainage, which can be done 


very completely. The whole of it might then be broken up and profitably 
converted to arable purposes.” 


It may be urged, however, that the land will not pay to cultivate, 
and that whatever remains out of cultivation fulfils a sound com- 
mercial principle. When we say this, we must be very clear as to 
what we mean by paying. If we mean that the land will not 
pay a high rate of interest upon a high nominal value (which is 
fixed upon sentimental, rather than commercial, principles), there 
may be truth in the assertion as far as the owner is concerned, but 
he should have taken this into consideration previous to undertaking 
the heavy responsibility of ownership. A capitalist is probably 
paid better if he invests his money in railway or bank stock 
rather than agriculture: the former investment offers him a higher 
rate of interest, and preserves his capital in hand. Nevertheless, I 
contend that no one is justified in wasting (to a clearly appreciable 
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extent) the productive power of the land; and it must be remem- 
bered that although the land may not pay on the entire investment, 
including the purchase money, it certainly will pay on the capital 
necessary to bring it into cultivation. Nothing can be clearer than 
that the land pays no one while lying waste. Far more strongly 
does this argument tell in regard to common land that has been 
taken from the community, and allotted to proprietors with the 
express object of bringing it into cultivation for the general good. 
I cannot wish for a better illustration of the unjustifiable waste of 
good land, and of the contrast between the interest of large and 
small landholders in the cultivation of the soil, than is afforded by a 
common in my own neighbourhood, called Titchfield Common. f 
shall content myself with a bare narrative of the facts of the case. 

This common was set out in allotments to large and small owners, 
in 1862, in the following proportions :— 


Land set out to twenty-two owners, in parcels exceed- Acres, 











ing eight acres. ° - 900 
Of this amount up to September, 1869, eight owners 
had broken up andtilled . ‘ , , - 225 
Leaving uncultivated . . 675 
Land set out in 255 piots, in parcels under three acres. 190 
Of this, up to the same er there had been broken up 
and tilled . : : . ° - 182 
Leaving uncultivated . , 8 


These eight acres remaining, I believe, in the hands of speculators 
or life-holders. The capital necessary to bring this land into cultiva- 
tion amounts to £12 or £15 per acre, and the average rent ranges 
from 30s. to 50s. and as much as £3, small tenants paying the 
highest rent, and, I need hardly say, purely for the sake of produce 
of the soil. 

I have reclaimed some forty acres of the same common this last 
winter myself, at an outlay of £15 per acre, and am now concluding 
an agreement to let it on a seven years’ lease for 35s. an acre. Upon 
the outlay I therefore receive nearly 12 per cent. If, however, I 
add to the outlay the prospective and sentimental value of the land," 
I may allow this to figure in my imagination, according as I am dis- 
posed to calculate on the increasing pressure of population on space, 
or am fascinated by the idea of clinging to the property through 
descendants when dead, at any sum from £30 to £100 per acre, and 
diminish in a corresponding ratio the return for investment. Never- 
theless, supposing I am thus entitled to reduce it to 1} per cent., I 
am unable to perceive that the land does not pay me under its 
present circumstances better than when it lay barren heath, pro- 


(1) The market value may be said to be indefinable: the land has been sold at from 
£30 to £70 per acre. 
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ducing, perhaps, two wild hares per annum. It will hardly be néces- 
sary to dwell on the recompense to the community, by its cultivation, 
for the large powers they accord to me as a landowner. Finally, 
it may be said, there is not probably an acre of ground which has 
been reclaimed that it does not pay to keep in cultivation. 

In Hampshire we have 313,000 acres of uncultivated land, a great 
portion of it being common land similar to that of Titchfield. The 
largest amount of waste occurs in the New Forest. There has been 
lately some characteristic local correspondence upon the subject of 
its enclosure, to which the resident gentry are opposed, while the 
agriculturists mostly favour the idea. It is curious to note in this 
how, on one side, the experienced cultivator perceives fertility in the 
land, and how, on the other, the landowners, to whom land bears 
but a residential value, can only perceive barrenness. Mr. Dickinson, 
a farmer who rents under the Crown one of the few farms in the New 
Forest, and has produced the heaviest crops upon it, writes to say 
that there are in the New Forest 60,000 acres’ of land capable of 
growing the finest grain and roots in England, upon which various 
gentry representatives declare that cultivation will not pay, and 
one of them denounces those who favour the enclosure movement 
as “ruthless cultivators,” who would “ object to the National Gallery” 
—because they desire to grow more food, and declare that there 
is a limit to the amount of land which it is desirable to sacrifice to the 
picturesque.” I venture to think I am as sensible as any one that 

‘* There is a pleasure in the pathless wood ;”’ 


but this land question in the New Forest, as throughout England, is 
a question between sport and sentiment on one side for the few, and 
the improved existence of some millions of human beings on the 
other. Ifthe gentlemen resident in the New Forest, who, from their 
point of view, are as kind-hearted as any in the kingdom, could be 
induced to realise this, they would no longer desire to preserve the 
New Forest as a picture-gallery for themselves and their friends. 
Previous to the enclosure of Wichwood Forest there was precisely 
the same outcry as is now being raised concerning the proposal to 
enclose the New Forest: to apprehend the beneficial result of the 
former operation the reader need only refer to Vol. XXIV. of the 

(1) In giving this estimate I do not pretend to confirm Mr. Dickinson’s figures ; I 
have never understood myself that more than half this amount is cultivable by ordi- 
nary means. Ata meeting held in Southampton, May 20th, several practical agricul- 
turists of weight and position testified to the general fertility of New Forest land. 

(2) The following resolution, which was passed at a working-class meeting held in 
the Guildhall, Southampton, on May 25th, will show that sufficient regard is shown for 
the zsthetical side of the question :—‘‘That this meeting, while desirous that the large 
tracts of fertile land comprised in the New Forest should be appropriated for cultjva- 
tion, and the less fertile tracts be left open in a state of wild natural beauty, is of opinion 
that the former should not be allowed to pass into private hands, but should be let out 


upon leases sufficiently long to give tenants a durable interest in the soil, and in such a 
form of holding as shall secure a large portion of the same to small cultivators.” 
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Royal Agricultural Society’s Journal, where he will find an interest- 
ing account of it, and of the moral, not less than commercial, advan- 
tages derived thereby. If this precedent be followed, it is to be 
hoped that the land will not be permitted to become absorbed by sale 
into the unproductive “ pleasure-ground” of the rich, but that it 
will be let out on long leases in such forms of holding as will, to use 
the words of the resolution quoted in note, “secure a large portion of 
the same to small cultivators.” 

As, whenever a proposal of improvement is made, the first opposi- 
tion assumes the form of misrepresentation, this may be the place 
for saying that those who complain of the extent of waste land by 
which we are surrounded do not make a foolish request for all 
woodland to yield to the plough: there is of course some woodland 
which it would be advantageous to grub up and convert to arable or 
pasture, but a large amount of it must always be desirable to retain 
for ornament, not less than utility, and there is much soil solely 
adapted for timber growth. At present we have it in excess; but 
what we have most in excess is waste common land and poor 
pasture. Mr. Blundell, the eminent land agent to whom I have 
already referred, calculates that at least 120,000 acres of waste land 
in Hampshire might be profitably absorbed into cultivation. This 
would still leave 200,000 acres of wild land, which is surely as much 
as we can afford to maintain in a populous county. 

I imagine it can hardly be necessary to argue that all cultivable 
land should be cultivated. We may as well debate whether, when 
a people are suffering from drought, it is desirable to tap a new 
spring. The Malthusian doctrine in regard to check of popula- 
tion appears to present us with the alternatives of moral restraint 
or starvation. That population increases faster than food is, how- 
ever, no argument against increase of the latter. It is through 
remunerative employment of labour in the production of food that 
we may, by raising the standard of comfort, and thus culti- 
vating prudential considerations, hope to check the excess of con- 
sumers. An interest in the future is the best guarantee against 
reckless procreation. It is amongst the very poor and improvident 
that we find the largest families. ‘‘ Wherever I travelled,” says Mr. 
Kay, in his work on the Social Condition of the People in England, 
&e., “in North Germany and Switzerland, I was assured by all that 
the desire to obtain land, which was felt by all the peasants, was act- 
ing as the strongest possible check upon undue increase of population.” 

Here I would ask, how can it be reasonably maintained that a 
country is over-populated before all its resources are developed ? 
Those who talk so glibly of over-population have their attention fixed 
upon the large towns; but while these are densely crowded, the 
country has become depopulated. A constant migration has been going 
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on for several years on the part of agricultural labourers into the towns, 
until, as Mr. Caird informs us, in a paper read before the Statistical 
Society last year, “the proportion of the people of England employed 
in agriculture has diminished from a third to a tenth,” and this 
within a single generation. It may be said that agricultural labourers 
have been attracted to the towns by high wages: this, however, is 
only another way of saying that they have been expelled from the 
country by low wages, for the former are only high by contrast with 
the miserable insufficiency of the latter. A gentleman was telling 
me not long ago that he could not keep himself and his family in 
comfort under £5,000 a year; an hour previously he had been 
arguing that 12s. a week was ample wages for a labouring man. 
Yet my friend has the credit of being humane and intelligent. The 
opinion he expressed simply reflected the pampered-class view to 
which he had been trained. I believe myself that, at present, no 
man can maintain himself and his family in decent existence in 
England under £1 a week; and that under an enlightened land 
system, earnings to this amount, or their equivalent, would be within 
the reach of all. Agricultural wages now vary in different dis- 
tricts at from 9s. to 17s. per week. The attraction of price need 
not, therefore, be very high which draws the peasant to town. 
What we suffer from is congestion in the towns and depletion in the 
provinces. The method in which population is reckoned conveys a 
very fallacious impression. It is said that England and Wales have 
347 persons to the square mile; but in some districts we have not, as, 
for instance, in some parts of Devon and Wales, more than a 
single family to the square mile, while in the East-end of London 
130,000 human beings swarm within a similar space. The really 
important point in regard to population is its distribution. While 
in England we have 11,000,000 in the towns, there are but 
9,000,000 in the country. Belgium, with a poorer soil, is better 
off, although she is stated to have 430 persons to the square mile, 
for out of her population of 5,000,000, 1,500,000 live in towns, and 
3,500,000 in rural parishes. France, with 177 persons to the square 
mile, has, out of a population of 38,000,000, 23,000,000 rural inha- 
bitants and 15,000,000 non-rural. The most remarkable statistics 
in regard to population come, however, from the Channel Islands, 
where a land system prevails totally different from our own—one, 
indeed, which should be regarded with pious horror by every well- 
educated Englishman. It consists in a modified form of compulsory 
distribution of property among children, with limited primogeniture 
or eldership to eldest son; the sons taking two-thirds and the 
daughters one-third; the sons selecting from lots in the order of 
their birth, then the daughters in the same order, each lot being a 
portion of estate determined as to extent by a sworn appraiser, and 
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complete in itself, and “ indivisible either by law, or because it cannot 
be subdivided without a manifest diminution of its value as a whole, 
or without detriment to the uses and purposes for which it was 
originally designed.” Under this system we find 1,200 persons, 
existing happily and in perfect comfort, to the mile, and land let 
(when let) at £5 to £6 per acre. I take this information from a 
valuable pamphlet upon the Land Question of the United King- 
dom, by Mr. Tupper, of Guernsey. I regret much that space will 
not permit me to call attention to the very instructive comparison he 
draws between the statistical position of the two classes of depen- 
dencies of England which are subject to different systems of land 
tenure, as illustrated by the Isle of Wight, which, “with 86,810 
acres of land, has a population of 55,362, and scarcely any shipping 
or commerce ;” and, on the other hand, Jersey, that, ‘ with under 
28,000 acres, has a population of 55,613, and 55,000 tons of loval 
shipping, carrying on trade and commerce with the whole world.” 

Yet it may be urged, the wealth of England is enormous. So 
it is in one sense: as far as the increase of money goes, we—that 
is, some of us—are immensely rich. In the space of fourteen years 
our aggregate exports and imports have increased from £268,210,145 
to £523,100,229. These big figures produce a very imposing effect ; 
also, it is to be feared, rather a soporific one. Drowsy people listen 
to them, exclaim “ All right,” and go fast asleep over evils which in 
the meantime ripen, and ultimately reappear intensified. Notwith- 
standing the apparent prosperity suggested by these figures, there 
would appear to be paralysis at the very source of the nation’s life. 
There is superfluous capital—capital in sufficient excess to embark 
on any wild project upon this or the other side of the globe—but 
there is some cause that prevents capital from turning itself upon 
English land and employing English labour. We want to grow 
more food. Three ingredients are necessary to effect this: capital, 
labour, and soil. We have them all in superabundance. But the 
capital flies abroad, the labour goes to the workhouse and jail, and 
the soil lies waste, or at best grows Japanese pheasants for some idle 
gentleman to shoot at, who, it may be, has so many other places to 
be idle at, that he is unable to give the requisite attention to these 
choice birds for more than one week in the year. 

Another consideration bearing on this subject is afforded by our 
importation of foreign food. I believe we allow ourselves to be too 
dependent upon other countries for food. Free trade is right, but 
home waste is wrong. Even granting that we can obtain corn 
cheaper from other countries than we can grow it ourselves, it is quite 
vertain that we already grow some at home, and that if we are able 
ve should grow more, especially as the home farmer has a natural 
advantage over the foreign grower, from proximity to market, which 
Mr. Mechi reckons at 15s. per quarter on wheat. But putting 
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aside our importation of wheat, amounting to £25,000,000, and ad- 
mitting this to be an advantage, there yet remains an expenditure 
of £42,000,000 on foreign agricultural produce and stock, of which 
the following are some of the principal items :— 


£3,799,527 in Barley. 
3,875,929 ,, Oats. 
2,067,822 ,, Animals. 
1,780,076 ,, Bacon and Hams. 
6,340,718 ,, Butter. 
2,565,213 ,, Cheese. 
1,009,285 ,, Eggs. 


What a volume of comment is afforded in the last item, £1,000,000 
for foreign eggs! Our dairy produce, not less than our meat growth, 
is, it must be confessed, miserably deficient. The reason of this is, 
that dairy produce is the result of small farms, and these we have 
very nearly abolished in England. 

I am perfectly aware that the large farm system of agriculture in 
this country, when it can get fairly at work on secure tenure, surpasses 
in produce that of foreign countries, We know, at least, that the 
yield per acre in bushels of wheat is higher in England than else- 
where. Mr. Caird, after consultation with M. de Lavergne upon the 
cause of this, attributes it to the larger proportion of our restorative 
(grass and roots) area to our corn or exhaustive crops compared 
with that of other countries—to the system of tillage, rather than to 
the size of the holding; but, whatever the cause, the fact of consi- 
derable excellence in cultivation is established, and would probably 
continue to be apparent upon small not less than large farms. It is 
the object of English farmers, under the present system of tenancy 
and hired work, to expend as little labour as possible on the land; 
they naturally look merely to the commercial profit. This is but one 
side. There is a healthy pleasure in production from the soil, a 
profoundly absorbing interest in it, which, under a wise system of 
land tenure, would be afforded, consistently with space and comfort, 
to as many human beings as possible. At the same time, while 
arguing in favour of small farms, I do not wish it to be imagined 
that I am opposed to large farms. It is clear there will always be 
districts and local circumstances rendering large farms more advan- 
tageous than small ones. All I contend for is such an alteration 
of the land system as will favour the creation and preservation of a 
due proportion of the latter. 

I have but a short space left to refer to the causes of fertile land 
lying waste. These are many. Their parentage is due to a singu- 
larly inappropriate land system, which promotes the accumulation 
of land in few hands, artificially restricts its circulation in the 
market, and encourages a fictitious price being placed upon land 
which is detrimental to its agricultural value. The first proposition, 
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that the land system promotes the accumulation of land in few 
hands, is demonstrated by the remarkable decrease in the numbers 
of landowners. In 1770 there were in England and Wales 250,000 
rural landowners. The census of 1861 indicates’ that this number 
has been considerably diminished, notwithstanding that in the 
interim population had nearly quadrupled. 

Mr. Cliffe Leslie truly says, that “the contrast between the land 
systems of France and England, two neighbouring countries at the 
head of civilisation, may, without exaggeration, be called the most 
extraordinary spectacle which European society offers for study to 
political and social philosophy.” The French law, recognising the 
natural tendency of land to accumulate in few hands, preserves a 
large number of proprietors by compelling the subdivision of pro- 
perty among the children upon the parent’s death. This provision, 
which is entirely at variance with the traditions and feeling of our 
own country, has never been advocated by English political econo- 
mists. They have contented themselves with pointing out the 
economic errors of the land system, which consist in the power of 
entail, in the legal sanction (expressed in cases of intestacy) given to 
what Gibbon termed the “insolent prerogative of primogeniture,” 
and in the cost and complication of conveyance of land. The worst 
effect of our land system is, that cultivation of the soil is not the 
primary object of its ownership. There are two forms of value 
attached to land: the one is what may be called the residential 
value, and the other the agricultural value. With us, the residen- 
tial value (which no one will deny to be a legitimate one, within 
reasonable limits) entirely supersedes the agricultural value. Rich 
men, if we are to believe the Times, can only be tempted to resign 
their luxurious lives in town or on the Continent, if large 
tracts of land are given up to them for shooting and hunting: 
they are willing to inherit or purchase estates for high sums upon 
this condition. Cultivation of the soil is a secondary consideration. 
I think this is sufficiently proved by glancing down the first 
auctioneer’s catalogue that comes to hand of estates for sale, 
wherein we rarely find any reference to the productive capacity of 
the soil, to the agricultural circumstances of the neighbourhood, or 
proximity of the market; but much ornate phraseology about the 
romantic scenery, the fashionable neighbourhood, the convenient 
distance to hounds, and, as an invariable climax, the tempting 
information that “game abounds.’ It is well known that pro- 
prietors are generally prepared to sacrifice all. hope of a decent 
return in rent in order to secure residential attraction, in which are 
comprised social position and the privilege of preserving game. 


(1) The actual number given is 30,766, but some allowance must be made for those 
land proprietors who returned themselves under various offices and professions. 
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The land of the country has therefore become gradually given up 
either, on the one hand, to be the play-ground of the rich, or, on the 
other, by the force of settlements, to the nominal possession of 
impoverished life-tenants. The last result is due to the unfortu- 
nate aspiration of so many worthy people to “found a family.” 
This is done by obtaining some land and tying it up, by means 
of the mischievous power granted by the law, to a remote time 
within the testator’s family: when, therefore, a natural cause 
arises (such, for instance, as the poverty of a descendant, and his 
inability to do justice to the land) to send the property into the 
market, there is an artificial restriction in deference to the posthu- 
mous power of a departed and ambitious progenitor. It is to the 
interest of the community that land shall flow freely into the mar- 
ket whenever there is a natural cause impelling it there; for, as a 
writer I have previously quoted says, “It is because the land is 
so limited in England that it is so necessary that it should not be 
limited artificially.” 

As part of the process of accumulation and entail, the yeoman 
farmer and small cultivator have been bought off the face of the 
country; that is to say, the man to whom residential value is 
secondary, the soil probably a sole source of investment, and of 
which he frequently cannot afford to waste more than a few square 
yards. Money, of course, can do anything: it is the golden calf we 
worship. There are those who would buy up the planet, and deny 
others room “for the soles of their feet.” Nevertheless, traffic in 
human beings is prohibited, and it may yet be discovered that 
unlimited traffic in land in a populous country is but another form 
of traffic in human lives; and when the discovery is made, even free 
trade in land may not be considered a sufficient concession. It is 
not impossible that landowners may yet perceive that the course is 
a suicidal one which leads them to resist the removal of fetters to 
the circulation of land; it is they, above all others, who should long 
to enrol a greater number of people interested in preserving the 
private ownership land system. There is something almost appalling 
in the apathy with which the various opinions of all eminent 
authorities—including Blackstone, Vattel, Adam Smith, Bentham, 
M‘Culloch, and J. 8. Mill—have been treated upon this subject. 
Passages may be quoted from all these writers condemning as inju- 
rious the accumulative character of our land system; they might as 
well have preached their ideas to the wind. Nothing, apparently, 
but the evil of the land system making itself known in some dis- 
astrous manner will serve to command attention. 


Freperick A. Maxse. 
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CHAPTER Y. 


WE went to the races—father, mother, and I—on the day on which 
the great cup was run for. That was a race famous throughout the 
length and breadth of the land; and the beautiful Horsingham 
course was crowded with people from far and near. 

I scarcely recognised it under its changed aspect. The bright 
green turf, where I and Selina had gathered mushrooms many a 
morning, was trampled and strewn with a squalid litter of orange- 
peel, and nut-shells, and fluttering, crumpled papers. Merciless 
feet—brute and human—crushed the light elastic harebell and the 
short-stemmed daisy. There was a roar of voices in the air, that 
ebbed and flowed like a tide—now louder, now lower. We were in 
an open carriage, in a good position to see everything that passed. 
Strange, grotesque figures came and went in motley garb. I was 
amused and excited, and at the same time a little frightened, by the 
unwonted throng. I remember once that vague feeling of terror to 
which I was subject took possession of me as the panting horses 
dashed past us, followed by the terrible roar of voices that seemed to 
rush along in their wake, as flame rushes through stubble. 

I pressed up close to mother in silence, and turned my face away 
from the surging, shouting crowd. Then there was a pause, and 
another rush and roar as the horses came back to the winning-post. 
And then they said that the race was over, and that the favourite 
had been beaten. 

Father had gone away before the great race began, and at its 
close he came back to the carriage, laughing and talking very 
excitedly. And he made Dodd pour out some champagne, and told 
mother she ought to drink a glass to celebrate the occasion. And 
then he made me taste the foaming wine also, and said that he had 
been in luck. 

I remember—how well I remember !—that mother shook her head 
and told him that he had been naughty, and that he had promised 
not to bet. And father turned quite red and angry in a moment, 
and said how could she talk such nonsense? It could not be called 
betting ; merely a few shillings. But it had been a mere chance, 
the favourite not winning; and so he had won ten times what he 
had risked. And why hadn’t she the good-nature to be pleased at 
seeing him in good spirits instead of croaking and preaching ? 


Boece: 
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This impressed me as much with surprise as pain. For I was 
happily unaccustomed to hear harsh words pass between my parents. 
The crowd began to move away from the course. Our horses were 
put to, and we drove slowly away amid the press of other vehicles. 
As we were departing, father said to me, giving me a kiss, “ Well, 
Anne, and how did you like the races ?” 

I answered that I liked it all very much, especially the little boy 
' with the blue frock on, and the long white stockings that had sparkling 
silver things all over them ; and the dog which danced on his hind 
legs when the organ played ; but that I wished those men that rode 
on the pretty horses would not whip them so, for I was sure the poor 
horses ran as fast as ever they could; and for my part, I thought it 
was cruel. 

But to this father made answer impatiently that I was a little 
goose, and that the horses liked the excitement of racing very much 
—which, however, I secretly doubted. 

The air and the wine, which I was quite unused to, made me 
drowsy, and I fell fast asleep. I did not awake until we were 
driving in at the gate of Water-Eardley. I found myself tenderly 
covered with a warm shawl, and with a cushion under my head. As 
I opened my eyes, I saw father holding mother’s hand in his, and 
heard him say, “My darling Lucy, what is the use of making 
promises? Can’t you trust me ?” 

Donald’s arrival at Horsingham had been a great event in my 
life, and his departure left a blank for a long time. The prospect of 
his going away drove the races out of my mind. He was to return 
to Mortlands, but not until the Midsummer holidays. Next summer! 
It seemed worlds away. You might almost as well have talked to 
me of next century. 

I well remember a parting scene that took place the night before 
Donald returned to school. I had been spending the day at Mort- 
lands. We children had revisited our favourite spots in the garden, 
and I had received injunctions from Donald as to the administration 
of a good deal of his property in Robinson Crusoe’s Island during 
his absence. Also I had promised to look after some guinea-pigs he 
had purchased. He had at first had some intention of carrying them 
to school in his pocket, but grandfather dissuaded him. So the 
guinea-pigs were left under Havilah’s charge, subject to my 
occasional supervision. I was not fond of the guinea-pigs. They 
had a peculiar mobility of nose which distressed me. And my 
private opinion was that they were not really affectionate. But I 
promised to be kind to them for Donald’s sake. It had been a busy 
morning, and after dinner we all sat round the fire, gathered together 
for the first time that day. Grandfather and Mrs. Abram were in 
their usual places. I was seated on my little stool with Tib on my 
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knee; and Donald stood by grandfather’s chair. Grandfather had 
one hand on the boy’s head, and was talking to him kindly and 
earnestly. As I looked up at the two, it suddenly struck me that 
Donald, who seemed so tall, and strong, and wise to me, was but a 
little fellow beside grandfather after all. I began to cry at the 
image I had conjured up of Donald, friendless and unprotected, all 
those many miles away, among big, rough boys, who, perhaps, might 
even beat and ill-use him, as Jackson had beaten Steenie. 

Grandfather lifted me up from my stool on to his knee, and soothed 
and comforted me with great gentleness and patience; but my tears 
continued to flow, and my sobs went on crescendo. I was vexed at 
Donald’s apparent indifference, and I had a vague notion that if I 
cried very much it would pain Donald, and punish him for not being 
so sorry to go as I was at his going. I was perfectly aware that 
this feeling was evil, and I afterwards suffered severely from re- 
morse, for my conscience, as I have said, was as inevitable and 
implacable as fate ; nevertheless, I yielded to it, and continued to 
utter ever-increasing sounds of lamentation. 

“Come, Anne,” said Donald, at length much disconcerted by my 
convulsive grief; “I say, Anne, don’t cry any more. What’s the 
good? Come! Have a snap.” 

With that he drew forth and presented to mea species of con- 
fection popular in Horsingham. It was a treacly kind of cake, full 
of holes, like a very thin section of petrified sponge, and it was 
known as “ gingerbread snap,” or more briefly as “snap.” 

Donald, in all good faith, held out a sticky snap, which had grown 
flaccid from a prolonged residence in his pocket. But far from 
accepting this singular panacea for woe, I clenched my little fist 
and struck him as hard a blow as I could with it—to his profougd 
astonishment. 

“ Little Nancy!” said grandfather, in a deep, concentrated voice, 
which had the instant effect of making me try to check my sobs: 
still them at once I could not. They had got beyond my control. 
“Little Nancy!” I trembled, conscience-stricken. 

“See now what all your affection is worth! You are sorry that 
Donald is going away, and thatisnatural. But you are also angry— 
angry that he, too, does not scream, and sob, and distress every one 
around him. And so, in your selfish desire to vex him, because you 
are vexed, you let yourself be ungrateful, and violent, and fool- 
ishly ill-tempered. I could not have believed this of my little 
Nancy.” 

I was so overwhelmed by the essential truth of this reproof, so 
confused at my childish mind being thus plainly read, so stricken to 
the heart by the thought that now Donald, seeing what manner of 
little girl I really was, would love me no longer, that I slid down 
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from grandfather’s knee on to the hearth-rug, burying my face in 
an agony of sorrow and mortification, the bitterness of which, while 
it lasted, I am inclined to believe has never been surpassed through- 
out my subsequent life. 

There was a silent pause that seemed to last for an hour, and that 
was only broken by Mrs. Abram inarticulately murmuring something 
about the Evil One—she habitually attributed all troubles to his 
direct and personal interference in the affairs of mankind—and by 
my stifled sobs. 

Then I felt Donald kneel down close by my side, and he whispered 
in my ear, “ Come, Anne, I say, don’t cry any more; I shall come 
back at Midsummer you know. And I don’t mind your hitting me ; 
it didn’t hurt me a bit. Come!” 

“JT d—didn’t wa—a—ant the snap. But I—I—TI’ve been so 
naughty. You'll n—never, n—never, love me any mo—o—ore !” 

“Oh yes I shall; all right. Come, don’t cry. Here, Anne, I 
say, do have a snap.” 

I accepted the snap on purely sentimental grounds, for I did not 
in the least want to eat it, and clasped it convulsively in one hand, 
while I tried to wipe my eyes on the inaccessible pocket-handkerchief 
with the other. Heaven knows my grief was genuine enough, and 
yet at that very moment I began to lick off a few tears that had 
trickled down at the corners of my mouth, and to speculate wonder- 
ingly on the phenomenon of their saltness. 

Of course I was finally kissed and forgiven ; and I sat close beside 
Donald all the rest of the evening, holding his hand in mine. Once, 
in the fulness of my gratitude for re-instatement in his affections, 
I raised his broad sturdy little fingers to my lips, and kissed them 
humbly. And I recollect observing, as I did so, that they smelt of 
slate-pencil. 

He went away the next day on the top of the mail-coach, looking 
very small up there, I thought, beside the burly men in great-coats. 
And for a long time, or for a time that seemed long to me then, I 
missed him sorely. When the spring began to clothe the trees with 
green again, I began to talk of Donald’s return, and to look forward 
to it eagerly. Grandfather did not say much on the subject, but I 
knew very well that he, too, would be glad to see the boy again. 
He was a favourite with the whole household at Mortlands. Keturah 
had treated him with unexampled indulgence. I remember that my 
sense of justice had many a time been outraged by the difference 
made between him and me in sundry matters of tearing and spoiling 
clothes, &e. I could see no such fundamental diversity between a 
rent in Donald’s trousers and a splotch of ink or garden-mould on 
my pinafore, as made the one a pardonable peccadillo, and the other 
a serious lapse from virtue. But, although my reason rebelled 
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against accepting the statement frequently made by Mrs. Abram— 
“ Donald is a boy, love: boys always tear their clothes: it’s in the 
nature of them”—as any satisfactory excuse for condoning his 
destructiveness (since it was clear that it was equally in the nature 
of me to dirty my pinafore and crush my straw bonnet out of shape), 
I bore Donald no grudge for the preference shown to him. I loved 
him too well to be jealous of the love that was given to him; though 
I think it likely that I might have been jealous of the love that he 
gave, had any competitor in his affections come in my way in 
those days. 

Be that as it may, every one liked Donald at Mortlands, and 
looked forward to his return. But there came a sad disappointment. 
Grandfather read us a letter one morning from a certain Colonel 
Fisher, who was a distant relative of Captain Ayrlie, saying that he 
had obtained leave from the boy’s father to take him to Scotland for 
the holidays, and that he thought it might be advantageous to the 
boy to make friends among his own people. A week or two after- 
wards came a letter from Captain Ayrlie himself, written a long 
time previously, to the effect that his comrade and third cousin was 
returning home from India with his family, and would look after 
Donald, and receive him during the holidays. And Captain Ayrlie 
added, that he hoped Colonel Fisher would reach England in time to 
save grandfather the bore of having the boy in his house at all, as 
it must necessarily be a nuisance to so quiet a household as Mort- 
lands to have a noisy schoolboy suddenly brought into their midst. 
And it was only his (Captain Ayrlie’s) reliance on grandfather’s old 
friendship that had ever emboldened him to ask such a thing, in the 
difficulty of knowing to whom to entrust the boy. Great was the 
outcry when these disappointing missives arrived. As for me, 
although in honest truth I believe that time had already begun fo 
make Donald’s image fainter in my mind, I was in despair. It was 
my first great disappointment. I wanted grandfather to write and 
demand Donald without delay. 

“Tut, little Nancy,” said grandfather slowly. ‘It will be better 
for the boy to live a healthy boy-life among his own kith and kin in 
Scotland than to come here. Yes; he would have found it drearier 
and duller as time went on. Unless, indeed Dry your eyes, 

little Nancy; I am sorry, too.” 

_ Two events soon happened to occupy my attention. The first 
event was the birth of a little brother; the second, my consequent 
going to school. The simple lessons that mother was used to give 
me were all interrupted by baby’s arrival. Mother was not strong 
for a long time after his birth, and I was banished to my nursery 
during the greater part of the day. All the happiness that home 
had ever afforded me was gained in my parent’s society. Debarred 
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from that, Water-Eardley manor was but an uncongenial place to 
me. I could not be always at Mortlands; and, if I could have been, 
there were no means there of prosecuting my education’; so it was 
settled that I should go to school. 

There was a lady who kept a boarding-school in a fine old- 
fashioned house in Horsingham, on the outskirts of the town, and 
not very far from the race-course. I was to be what was called a 
weekly boarder, going home—or to my grandfather’s house, which 
was nearer—every Saturday, and returning to school on Monday 
morning. I looked forward to this change (as well as I can recall 
my feeling on the subject) with, on the whole, more pleasure than 
pain. But it was not without a sinking at the heart, and some 
bitter tears, that I said “ good-bye” to mother, and gave a farewell 
kiss to my little baby-brother sleeping on her breast. 


CuaptTer VI. 


THERE is no need, for the clear understanding of the rest of these 
pages, that I should describe my school-life at length. It was calm 
and monotonous. I can compare it to the course of the little 
streamlets that intersected some of the grass-lands on my father’s 
farm. The natural channel was banked up, and guided without 
being distorted altogether from its original direction. Little ripples 
sometimes ruffled it; deeper pools lay brown and silent beneath its 
banks; blue forget-me-nots made the eye glad with their beauty 
here and there; there were reaches of weedless grass, green and 
smooth; and again there were tangles of hemlock, and spear-like 
clusters of pithy rushes. Slowly the little streamlet slid onward 
with a steady secure current until it joined the wider river, and 
must thenceforth flow through calm and storm unguided to the sea. 
The greater part of my life during eight years was spent at school. 
Our governess, Mrs. Lane, was a widowed gentlewoman; tall, 
slender, stately, with a soft voice and astern eye. To her the school 
was the world. Had she been the matron of a jail, or head-nurse in 
an hospital, I am inclined to believe that the universe would speedily 
have presented itself to her mind as all jail or all hospital. She had 
a passion for systematising, such as I have met with in no other 
Englishwoman. Her rules were inflexible, because they were the 
strictly logical result of her principles. Given the premise, Mrs. 
Lane’s deductions must infallibly follow. Her intellect, though 
shallow, was very clear. She always reminded me of a fine frosty 
day: cloudless, pale sky, bright sunshine (delightful to look upon, 
impossible to bask in), and a little sharp nip pervading the serene 
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atmosphere. Fortunately, it was amongst Mrs. Lane’s principles 
that ample and generous nourishment was necessary for young 
growing creatures. We were well fed and well lodged. 

How well I remember Mrs. Abram (who, poor soul, had once been 
nearly starved to death at school herself) expressing the greatest 
solicitude about my diet, and making a suggestion, unknown to 
grandfather, that I should be provided with a tin case of captain’s 
biscuits to stave off the pangs of hunger, should I find myself 
reduced toa low ebb. I very much approved this scheme, and was 
eager to adopt it with one trifling alteration, namely, that the tin 
ease should contain, not captain’s biscuits, but “snaps” and 
macaroons. But Mrs. Abram would not hear of either; partly 
because macaroons and snaps were bilious, as she said; but also, as 
I was secretiy convinced, because they were nice! However, I had 
not been many weeks at school, before it became obvious to all who 
looked on me that no such provision as Mrs. Abram had contem- 
plated could be needful. I have mentioned that my health was 
delicate when I was a young child. But I grew stronger year by 
year; and I have been throughout my adult life a singularly healthy 
woman. 

The few events that marked the course of those eight years which 
I have said I spent chiefly at school may be briefly presented, before 
the little banked-in rivulet leaves its straight, safe channels for the 
wider flood. 

Selina, my nurse-maid, got married; and who should her bride- 
groom be but Donald’s old enemy, Mat Kitchen! I felt there was 
somehow a suitability in the match, although I was vaguely sorry for 
Selina, too. It had been brought about in this wise:—-My father 
had bought a pretty little pony-phacton, as a present for mother, out 
of his winnings on the day of the great race which I was taken to 
see. Some accidental injury having been done to this vehicle, Mat 
Kitchen was sent out to Water-Eardley by his grandfather, Mr. 
Green, the coach-builder, to see what repairs were necessary to it. 
On this occasion, and on several subsequent occasions, he saw Selina, 
and was attracted by her. Mat was by this time. receiving good 
wages, being, I believe, skilled in his trade. Then, too, he had the 
prospect of an inheritance from his grandfather, and was considered 
altogether an eligible match. 

“JT was vexed with your father for buying me that phaeton,” said 
mother once thoughtfully. “I said I was sure that money got by 
betting would bring no blessing with it.. But it has brought good 
luck to Selina, at all events. It has got her a husband,” 

Such amount of good luck as was involved jn‘marrying Mat 
Kitchen certainly did fall to Selina’s share. My parents helped to 
furnish her little house for her. I was taken to see it before the 
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wedding; and there I saw the bridegroom-elect, looking, as I thought, 
more sullen than ever. He had shaved his dark upper lip, and wore 
a fringe of black whiskers. He eyed the furniture in a glum manner, 
and Jet fall no syllable of gratitude or gratification for the presents 
Selina had received. I could not help fancying—probably erroneously 
—that he kept remembering the evening when Donald and I had 
taken tea at his father’s house, and secretly enjoying the recollection 
of having made himself so unpleasant. But he called me “little 
miss,” and was not uncivil. Alice Kitchen was there, too. She 
begged me to go and see her and her father some day, when Mat 
should be married. I did go one afternoon on my way from school to 
Mortlands, accompanied by Eliza. I had discovered—I cannot now 
tell exactly by what means—with the intuitive quickness of a child’s 
observation, that Eliza was afflicted at Matthew Kitchen’s marriage, 
and would have liked to marry him herself. Also I noticed that 
Mr. Kitchen and Alice seemed sorry for her, and made much of her, 
and I drew the conclusion that they would have preferred to have 
her for a daughter and sister rather than Selina. Mr. Kitchen’s little 
parlour looked exactly the same as of yore, even to the white and 
gold elephant, with the rusty steel pen in his castle. I had some 
delicious butter-cakes, baked expressly forme. And they talked of 
Donald. Mr. Kitchen observed that he (Donald) was “a high- 
mettled young youth ;” and seemed to think the phrase a happy one, 
repeating it more than once. 

And now, as I look back, I perceive that during my school life the 
image of Donald had been fading, fading, until it had become the 
mistiest outline of a memory. Were it not for hearing him spoken 
of, I should, I feel sure, have forgotten him at this time altogether. 
Should the reader ask, “‘ How, then, is it that you have been able to 
give so many minute details of your first acquaintance with the 
boy?” I shall reply by another question. Do you not now, oh 
reader, if your years number more than some two score or so, recall 
the events of your childhood more clearly than you could have done 
at eighteen ? 

In the leafy summer time we see only the screen of foliage that 
borders our pathway. Every hedgerow is full of life. Every branch 
bears its bloom. But when autumn, like some grave and wise 
enchanter of old time, touches the world with his golden wand, and 
the transmuted leaves fall yellow from the bough, we look back 
through the open tracery, and the landscape we have traversed lies 
softly clear beneath our gaze. 

The seasons succeeded each other, and my life continued to be 
monotonous and tranquil outwardly. Within there was growth, and 
struggle, and change; as, I suppose, there must be in all young 
souls. Those by whom I was surrounded remained unaltered: or 
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they altered so gradually that I scarcely as yet perceived any change 
in them. Only one thing I observed in my visits home; namely, 
that father had quite fallen into the practice of going to the races 
every spring and autumn. Sometimes he even went away to our 
county town to attend a great race there. Also I noticed that grand- 
father, who used to inveigh so heartily against horse-racing, had now 
become gravely silent on the subject at Water-Eardley ; or, at all 
events, he was so whenever I was present. Once, however, on going 
into our dining-room, after dinner, with a message from mother to 
my grandfather, who had been spending the day with us, I found the 
two men in a vehement dispute over their wine. Father was hot, 
and flushed, and angry. Grandfather’s face was as stern and set as 
stone, only his grey eyes sparkled. As I entered I heard father say 
sneeringly, “I wonder, Dr. Hewson, that you, who have such very 
liberal views on most subjects, should be so prejudiced on this point.” 
Whereto grandfather made answer, “I do not think, George, that 
you in the least degree apprehend what my views are on any impor- 
tant subject. At least, let me assure you that my views do not 
include proclaiming full liberty of blackguardism to blackguards.” 

Then they both saw me standing scared in the doorway, and ceased 
speaking. My message put an end to the discussion, for it was to 
beg grandfather to come and look at my little brother Harold. The 
child had been ailing for some days; and mother said he seemed 
fevered and uneasy in his sleep; and she was anxious about him. 

Ah! I am coming to a dark place in my young life: to a valley 
of shadow, watered by a fountain of tears. My little baby-brother! 
How we watch the sweet round cheeks growing hot and crimson, 
and listen to the piteous little cry, “Oh, mamma; oh, mamma; 
Harry so sirsty !” 

Almost more piteous is it, when he is for a time free from suffering, 
to see the little creature laugh and try to play his old romping games 
with me, and open wide appealing eyes when he finds that his baby 
strength no longer suffices to do as he has been used to do. For he 
grows weaker and weaker, and wastes and fades day by day. And 
at length the end comes. Care and skill, and the mother’s sleepless 
devotion, cannot save him. He falls softly into a slumber, with one 
little wasted hand clasping my finger, and the other laid upon his 
innocent lips, like a symbolic statue of silence. And the silence 
comes down solemnly—solemnly and sweetly. The waxen face 
changes to marble, and the tiny hand grows chill. I am brought 
face to face with an awful, irrevocable fact, that is blind and deaf to 
my sorrow. 

After her baby’s death, mother was ill for some time; ailing for 
some time longer. She and father went away to a sea-side place: 
very far away it seemed to my imagination. In my parents’ absence 
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I spent every Saturday and Sunday at Mortlands. I went with Mrs. 
Abram to a musty-smelling church, with damp, stuffy pews, and 
a black, shining wooden gallery. And there a clergyman preached 
long sermons, “full of sound and fury, signifying’”—many things 
which I am averse to contemplate, even at this present period of my 
life; but which seemed to afford Mrs. Abram a gloomy and ghoul- 
like satisfaction. Hideous images of the charnel-house, from which 
my soul revolted. How he harped on despair and dread, as if they 
made sweet music! No word of human love and charity can I recall 
that issued from his lips in the pulpit. ‘Good will towards men,” 
had been omitted from his gospel. That is not what the angel voices 
sang in his ears. Glad tidings of good things were revealed to no 
mortal by his clerical voice. Dressed in a little brief authority, he 
dealt out death and damnation to all and sundry. But when he 
descended to the vestry he grew milder; and by the time he had 
donned his coat, and reached the church-door, he became human, 
and held his little children gently by the hand. I even heard that 
in sickness and poverty no one was more benevolent than he: that 
he gave liberally out of his slender means, and grudged neither time 
nor trouble to his needy parishioners. All which things, as I grew 
older, I kept in my heart, and pondered them. 

Mother came back from the sea-side with restored health. All 
fell into its usual track at Water-Eardley, as it used to be before our 
pretty blossom came and peeped upon the earth, and then folded his 
soft leaves again for ever. At Mrs. Lane’s I did not form any 
of the romantic friendships which are popularly supposed to make 
a necessary part of a school-girl’s experience. I was not very 
gregarious by nature. I was fastidious in my choice of companion- 
ship. And then, doubtless, I was devoid of many qualities which 
ensure popularity. I had very few acquaintances in Horsingham. 
Grandfather, as I have said, had lived in almost total seclusion from 
society, for as long as I can remember. And the years as they 
advanced, rather confirmed than diminished his dislike to mix with 
the world. My father’s friends and relations lived chiefly in the 
country. Still there were one or two houses in Horsingham which 
I occasionally visited. Sir Peter Bunny’s was one of these houses. 
Sir Peter had once been mayor, and was knighted on the occasion 
of heading some deputation during his mayoralty. He was a thin, 
handsome old gentleman, with dark eye-brows and white hair, and 
small features. His portrait was exhibited one year at the Royal 
Academy; and the legend ran in Horsingham that enthusiastic 
visitors would point it out to each other as the very type and ideal 
of an aristocratic gentleman of ancient lineage, and would turn to 
their catalogues and say, “Bunny! Sir Peter Bunny! Of the 
Shropshire Bunnys, I wonder?” in a very genteel and knowing 
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manner. But we Horsingham folk knew that Sir Peter made his 
money as a maltster, and that Lady Bunny’s mother kept a boarding- 
house at Scarborough ; and that despite the big coat-of-arms on their 
carriage, and the crest blazoned on every possible and impossible 
article of furniture’ in the house, the Bunnys are, in the pure eyes 
of county society, “nobody”—mere impalpable figments of the 
vulgar brain. They and their man-servant, and their maid-servant, 
their cattle—and, in short, everything save the stranger within their 
gates (who is usually, in his own opinion, somebody, and eats Sir 
Peter’s dinners in a manner calculated to prove it!) being in any 
polite sense the mere baseless fabric of a vision. 

Despite this Berkeleian theory of the Bunnys’ existence, they were 
greatly liked and respected. Their youngest daughter was a school- 
fellow of mine, and I sometimes took tea at her father’s house, and 
spent a quiet evening there. Also, I had made the acquaintance of 
Mr. Arkwright, the curate of Mrs. Abram’s favourite clergyman, 
whose direful ministrations I have spoken of; and of Mrs. Arkwright 
and the little Arkwrights—and the name of these latter is Legion. 
I never met Mr. Arkwright without being possessed by a yearning 
pity for him. The phrase sounds absurd, in our relative positions ; 
nevertheless, it is strictly true. My more mature judgment leads 
me to doubt whether the case were one calling for all the compassion 
I lavished on it. But as a very young girl—little more than a child 
when I first knew him—I was unfeignedly sorry for the Rev. 
Edwin Arkwright in my heart. He was so very poor, and he had 
so many young children, and his wife, though doubtless the partner 
of his cares, appeared to me so little calculated to be the soother of 
his sorrows. He was known by all Horsingham to be in debt; and 
yet no one could blame him for extravagance. I once said to Mrs. 
Lane (I scarcely know how my speech was brought about, for my 
communications with her were rarely impulsive or confidential) — 
“ How dreadful it must be to be in debt! To feel that you have 
had people’s goods, and have not paid for them!” And Mrs. 
Lane looked at me very strangely, and said—Yes ; she supposed it 
must be dreadful ; and hoped I should always continue to think in 
the same way. 

A day or two afterwards I was passing Mrs. Lane’s sitting-room, 
the door of which was ajar, and I was surprised and startled to hear 
grandfather’s voice within. 

“We will settle the whole account now, if you please, Mrs. Lane,” 
he said. ‘Three quarters schooling are due, are they not ?” 

Before I could gather presence of mind to move away, the door of 
the sitting-room was fully opened, and grandfather and Mrs. Lane 
came out into the hall. 


“ Anne, how pale you are!” exclaimed my governess. She looked 
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quite alarmed, and made a movement forward to take hold of me. 
Grandfather gave me a searching glance, and said, “ May Anne come 
home with me to Mortlands now, Mrs. Lane? I know that it is out 
of the regular course of things; but it will only anticipate the half- 
holiday by one day, and I shall feel obliged to you if you will 
permit it.” 

Mrs. Lane at once assented. I think she fancied that my grand- 
father’s medical eye detected some incipient illness in me. But there 
was none: I had merely been startled and seized upon by a vague 
feeling of uneasiness, which had immediately translated itself in my 
countenance. 

Grandfather took me home to his house; and as soon as we 
arrived at Mortlands, he bade me follow him into his study. I 
obeyed with a beating heart. I could recall no such summons having 
happened previously. He kissed me and placed me in a chair, and 
then sat down opposite to me. 

“ Anne,” said he, “what did you hear me say to Mrs. Lane? I 
saw in your face that you had been shocked and startled.” 

I told him what I had heard; adding, “ How could it be, dear 
grandfather, that so much should be owing to Mrs. Lane? I had no 
idea—I thought———” 

I stopped with twitching lips. An attempt to utter another 
syllable would have resulted in a burst of tears, and I was resolved 
not to give way to that weakness without a struggle to retain my 
self-command., 

“Little Nancy, J did not know that the money was owing uutil 
yesterday. When I did know it, I got your mother to let me pay it 
—for her.” 

There was an almost imperceptible pause before the two last 
syllables, but my ear detected, my mind marked it. However, I did 
not press grandfather with any further questions at that time. He 
told me that all was well at Water-Eardley, and reassured me on the 
whole. 

“ By the way, little Nancy,” he said, just before dismissing me 
from the study, “when you go home you will miss the hunters. 
That is to say, you might miss them if you chanced to go near the 
stable; or the servants might speak to you of them. In any 
case, do not say anything to your father about them. It is a sore 
subject.” 

“What has happened to the hunters?” I asked wonderingly. 
“ Are they dead ?” 

“No; they are sold.” 
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Cuaprter VII. 


From that time forth began a new era forme. Very shortly after 
the incident I have spoken of in the last chapter I was removed 
from Mrs. Lane’s, and returned to Water-Eardley. I was then 
between eighteenand nineteen. I am inclined to believe that I was 
more childish in some respects, and much less so in others, than most 
girls of my age. The sort of foretaste of the world—the preliminary 
experience of its buffets, its struggles, and victories, and defeats, 
which is supplied to a child by the competition of brothers and 
sisters, I had never had. Even my school life had not altogether 
stood in the stead of it. But, on the other hand, I had escaped the 
most imminent danger that usually threatens an only child: I had 
never been “spoiled.” But for this blessing I have to thank my 
grandfather’s firmness and wisdom. I had been accustomed to 
appeal to him and to lean on him with absolute trust throughout 
my young life; and he now stood by me with counsel and help 
when I had to face a new aspect of things, and to learn some lessons 
which only a practical contact with the difficulties of existence can 
teach. 

My father was sorely pressed for money. I had known that it 
must be so, when I heard that he had sold his hunters: the beautiful, 
docile creatures in whom he had taken such pride. And this, too, 
painfully explained why there were such long arrears of payment 
to be made for my schooling. But of what had caused my father’s 
need I had no conception. Grandfather forbore to tell me. But 
poor mother, in her distress and her yearning to confide in a loving 
heart, soon revealed to me that my father had of late been involving 
himself deeply in what are called “ turf speculations.’ In plain terms 
he had been betting, end gambling, and losing, not recklessly—he 
was but too deeply plunged in anxiety as to the result of the risk he 
was running—but infatuatedly. It would be more correct to say 
that mother’s face and voice infected me with apprehension and 
grief, than that my intelligence fully realised all that was implied in 
the word “ gambler.” 

“Then, mother dear,” said I, attempting to apply what little lore 
of life I had gleaned from story-books to the present case, “I suppose 
we are ruined ?” 

It appeared, however, that we were by no means ruined. Mother 
even smiled at my solemn face as I said the word; but her smile was 
like a pale sunbeam struggling through rain clouds. No: we were 
not ruined. Father might even have avoided the sale of his hunters 
by raising money in another way; but he had resolved, mother 
said, to make a sacrifice which should fall on him personally, and 
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on no one else. And was not that noble and generous? Mother 
bade me note what liberal atonement he had made. And, after all, 
father had not been so much to blame: he had been led on and on 
by a run of good luck. And he had been persuaded and tempted 
by others: wicked men who had neither pity nor principle. But 
perhaps this taste of misfortune was a blessing in disguise: it would 
show father before it was too late, what gulfs of ruin lay hidden 
beneath that smiling surface of good fellowship. He had promised, 
he had given his word to bet no more. He was so good, so affec- 
tionate, so frank in acknowledging his error. 

I watched mother’s face thoughtfully while she spoke. When 
she had finished, finding that her countenance revealed something 
not altogether in harmony with her words, I said, “Then why 
should you be so sorry and so anxious, mother darling? If father 
has given his word, that is enough. You need not be afraid any 
more ; need you mother ?” 

“No, my dearest. You are right. I ought to have faith in my 
own darling ; and I have, Anne. You must not fancy that I doubt 
father.” 

But her speech was closed by a sigh that seemed to come from the 
depths of her heart. 

However, it seemed as if her apprehensions had in truth been 
excessive, for the storm cleared away and left, as far as I could tell, 
no permanent disaster behind it. No comfort that we had been 
accustomed to enjoy in our home was absent from it. The empty 
stalls in the stable, and the dismissal of one of the grooms alone 
reminded us that we had narrowly escaped a far greater misfortune. 
My old friend Dodd, for whom I had always retained a kindly feel- 
ing, left us about a year after my return home. He set up in a 
little roadside inn about seven miles from Horsingham, which inn, 
from its situation in close proximity to the main highway, did a 
thriving business with carters and carriers, at all seasons of the year, 
and with stray travellers during the race-time. 

Dodd was replaced at Water-Eardley by a smart, sly, undersized 
creature who had been for some time employed about Lord B——’s 
training stables. I remember father mentioning this fact as being a 
great recommendation when the man was first engaged, and grand- 
father making him very angry by replying, “Mercy onus! The 
fellow comes armed with a regular diploma from the school of perdi- 
tion, does he ?”’ 

But grandfather seldom permitted himself such utterances as this. 
He had the talent of holding his tongue. (How rare and how pre- 
cious a power!) He had a sincere desire to make peace. He knew 
that nothing is more likely to check the struggling growth of 
amendment than the cold breath of distrust. He encouraged my 
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mother—he was cordial and pleasant as ever with my father. It 
seemed as if all were still as it had been. But it was only seeming. 

Amongst other changes which.I observed in my father, now that 
I lived constantly at home, was a listless indifference to the pursuits 
he had formerly been interested in: his farm and his stock were 
merely a care and a trouble. He sold off all the beasts he had of a 
famous breed of cattle (more than one silver prize-cup won from 
county competitors glittered on the side-board in our dining-room), 
and replaced them with common animals. 

I could not for the life of me have told why, but even to my 
inexperienced eyes the whole aspect of the farm was changed. The 
Germans have a homely proverb of rural life: ‘‘ The master’s footstep 
manures the field best.” On our fields the master’s footstep rarely 
fell. By degrees father entirely relinquished one farm, consisting of 
arable land, which he had rented; and retained only the grazing 
meadows. Father always had some excellent reason to give for 
every change that he made. He really was an enlightened farmer, 
and understood his business very thoroughly. This made it almost 
impossible for any one to remonstrate with him as to what he was 
doing, and what he was leaving undone. “You will allow, I 
suppose,” father would say sharply, “that I know something about 
land, and something about stock!” This being indisputable, he 
would add, “ And I presume you will give me credit for using my 
knowlege to my own interest. A man will care for that at all events, 
whatever else he cares for.” 

Interest! His own interest! How strange it is that men should 
go on repeating the parrot-like formula, whose truth is contradicted 
by every day’s experience. There is no petty passion in the human 
breast but will override “interest,” in the sense generally attached 
to that word. 

Father was constantly saying that farming was such a slow way of 
making money ; that what you gained one year you lost the next ; 
and making other grumbling speeches, which—I confess it— 
irritated me terribly. Once my mother exclaimed, very innocently, 
“ But, George dear, what need is there for us to ‘make money’ at all ? 
Have we not enough? Heaven knows I don’t long for riches?” 
And father was out of humour the whole day afterwards. Alas, 
that was coming to be a frequent occurrence. Father never had 
sweetness of temper comparable to mother’s. He was what people 
call “hasty.” But then whosoever made that remark almost inva- 
riably added, “ It was over in a minute.” For my part, when I hear 
such a characteristic mentioned in the way of praise, I am inclined 
to ask, ‘“‘ With whom is it over ina minute? With the hasty man 
himself, or the object of his sudden wrath?” Wounds given in 
haste will often take long to heal. But, at least, in former times 
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when father was angry, those around him usually comprehended 
wherefore he was so. He had been frank-natured too, and disdainful 
of equivocation; but he was changing, changing, changing, day 
by day. 

I am dwelling chiefly on the internal phases through which our 
home-life passed, so to speak. These were mostly hidden from all 
who were not dwellers at Water-Eardley. The superficial part of 
our existence was, I imagine, much the same as ever in the eyes of 
strangers. 

My parents, perhaps, did not go from home as much as they had 
been used to do when I was a child. But my father had a large 
circle of relatives in the neighbourhood, and we visited a good deal ; 
much more, indeed, than was agreeable to me. For, to say truth, 
I did not find all these tribes of second and third cousins by any 
means congenial to me. I had, to say the least, a distaste for their 
society, and, I have reason to believe, that the distaste was heartily 
reciprocated. 

The few acquaintances I had made during my school-days in 
Horsingham I retained. Lady Bunny called upon my mother, and 
my mother returned her visit ; and there ensued dinners at Sir Peter’s 
house and at my father’s; and a dance at the former place, on which 
occasion both Barbara Bunny, my late school-fellow, and I were intro- 
duced to the fashionable world of Horsingham. But this was a rare 
dissipation, and did not lead to much further gaiety. It had the 
effect, however, of distracting my mind from other things for some 
time afterwards. I found to my surprise that my studies were flat 
and savourless; that I was haunted during the writing out of an 
exercise by the echoes of a tuneful waltz; that my thoughts were 
rather frequently busied with devising imaginary costumes for 
myself, and fancying how I should look in a lemon-coloured crape 
dress, such as the eldest Miss Bunny had worn, and other similar 
speculations. In a word, I discovered in myself a hitherto unsus- 
pected taste for excitement, not to mention a considerable develop- 
ment of the organ which I believe phrenologists have designated - 
love of approbation. 

Since I had left school, I had, by grandfather’s advice, and partly 
in consequence of a suggestion that he made to my parents, con- 
tinued certain of my studies under the auspices of the Rev. Edwin 
Arkwright. He was an excellent German scholar, and he gave me 
lessons in that language. Also he read history with me, and even 
imparted to me a slight smattering of Latin. Father had objected 
at first rather strongly to this latter study. He did not want his 
girl to be a blue-stocking. He hated learned women: they noto- 
riously made bad wives and mothers. Home was a woman’s sphere, 
and domestic duties were her proper employment. I remember in 
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my inexperience earnestly endeavouring to discover father’s reasons 
for thinking that the conjugation of hic, hec, hoc would undermine 
my principles, and harden my manners, and utterly failing to get 
any enlightenment as to his views on the subject. When I had 
recourse to grandfather, he merely said that every one had some 
prejudices, and that it could not be expected that my father should 
be totally exempt from them; but that he (grandfather) had per- 
suaded father to let me learn from Mr. Arkwright, assuring him 
that there was no apparent danger of my becoming a portent of 
erudition. And indeed the discerning reader, who shall peruse these 
pages to the end, will scarcely require me to assert that whatever 
evils have happened to me in the course of my life, have most 
undoubtedly been due in nowise to excess of learning; heaven save 
the mark! 

“ But then, grandfather,” said I earnestly, “how is it? Does 
father want me not to learn well from Mr. Arkwright? Does he 
think it won’t be a bad thing if I only pretend to learn German 
and Latin; but that it will hurt me if I really do study indus- 
triously ?” 

Whereto grandfather only replied drily that I had better not 
make such speeches as that to my father, as he would probably 
consider them unfeminine. And then he added more seriously, 
“Do not question your parent’s conduct in a cavilling spirit, litile 
Nancy. No Latin in the world was ever worth a loving heart and 
a docile temper.” 

I went once a week to Mr. Arkwright’s house to take my lesson ; 
and I usually spent the evening of those days at Mortlands, espe- 
cially during the winter and autumn when the daylight set early. 
To me my lesson-days were times of almost unmixed enjoyment. 
At least they had been so up to the time of the dance at Sir Peter 
Bunny’s. After that occasion, I found that the concentration of my 
mind upon my books was much more difficult than it had been: 
still I continued to go to the curate’s house on the appointed days. 
I knew beyond the possibility of doubt that the sum paid for my 
lessons was an important object to the Arkwrights. It never 
occurred to me to question my parent’s power of affording it. The 
example of Mrs. Lane’s over-due school bill might, it may be 
thought, have awakened some misgivings; but I believed that the 
causes which had led to that circumstance had ceased for ever ; and 
that the sun was not surer to rise each morning than was the price 
of my lessons to be duly and regularly paid to Mr. Arkwright. 
I may here record that it was so paid. But not until many years 
later did I learn from mother’s confession, that the person who paid 
it was my grandfather. 
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Cuarter VIII. 


Tue Rev. Edwin Arkwright lived in a small house in the oldest 
part of Horsingham. The street he lived in was narrow and 
winding: it was called Wood Street, and was perhaps the dullest 
in the whole town—though that is a bold word. The houses in 
Wood Street varied considerably in size, but they were all old 
houses. The Arkwrights’ residence was very old. It had lozenge- 
shaped little panes of glass in the windows: the ceilings were 
traversed by massive beams. Scarcely any two of the rooms were 
on the same level. You went up steps and down steps, apparently 
for no reason but that the builder had chosen that it should be so. 
There were inscrutable closets hidden away in the thickness of the 
walls; and the deep seats in the windows lifted up by means of a 
hinge, and revealed lockers which always made me think of a ship. 
One characteristic of that house was gloom. Let the sun shine as 
he would outside, within the little low-roofed parlour darkness always 
fought a good fight for supremacy. It lurked in corners, and 
brooded overhead among the oaken rafters. And by three o’clock in 
the afternoon, save perhaps for a few days in the full midsummer, 
it had invaded the whole room. Whoso wished to use his eyes in 
the parlour at that hour, must remain close to the beetle-browed 
window, or have recourse to lamp or candle. There was, indeed, 
one roomy closet near the fire-place, which never was illumined by 
the light of day. Mrs. Arkwright would grope in it, and dexterously 
select what she wanted by means of her sense of touch, aided some- 
times by that of smell. For this was a store closet, and the children 
were invariably set sneezing whenever they approached their young 
noses to its spice-laden atmosphere. Once, and once only, I saw 
that mysterious receptacle partially revealed by the feeble flame of a 
rush-light. I could not help thinking of the famous dark cavern of 
Kentucky as I peeped into it. White, ghastly-looking jars loomed 
on the shelves, and seemed to b/ink when the rush-light’s ray fell 
upon them, like creatures to whom dimness is natural. I could 
fancy that the drab-coloured paper in which various household 
stores were tied, had absolutely become paler from long residence in 
that atmosphere of total eclipse. And I certainly saw some agile 
little insects scudding hurriedly away from the unwelcome illumi- 
nation. 

The darkness was inherent in the structure of the house. But it 
had another characteristic, which was solely due to the energy of its 
mistress—it was inexpressibly (I had almost said insupportably) 
clean. There was something almost depressing in the specklessness 
of that house; it suggested such a chilling and unsympathising 
superiority to human weakness! Poor Mrs. Arkwright, how she 
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toiled and strove! Five children had to be fed and clothed and 
housed out of her husband’s scanty pittance, eked out by such 
chance earnings as fell in his way. Five little helpless creatures 
were living and eating and wearing out their garments day by day ; 
and two were dead. The father spoke of the departed ones some- 
times, as if their going had been in truth a blessing, though he 
had doubtless loved them well. But I am sure that the mother 
never ceased to regret those lost little claimants for food, and care, 
and tendance. Love that is shone on by sunny smiles may be a 
fair plant: but love that has been watered by tears is imperishable. 

Mrs. Arkwright’s children never squalled; her chimneys never 
smoked; her knives and platters were always bright and clean; and 
yet I fear that her husband did not always return to his hearth and 
home with the willingness that might have been expected from so 
affectionate and domestic a man as he was. In truth, there was a 
little familiar fiend who made a third at his board; who quenched 
the glow of the fire, and smirched the snowy cloth, and dropped a 
bitter flavour into the food. And the name of the fiend was 
Jealousy. 

Mrs. Arkwright was not a jealous wife in the ordinary acceptation 
of the term ; but she was jealous of the attachment of every human 
being whom she cared for. She was jealous of her children, her 
friends, her servants. . I believe she was jealous of the purring cat 
that rubbed its head against its master’s legs. She must have been 
good-looking once, I fancied. ‘She was not indeed old in years 
when I first knew her, but the providing of that daily bread, for 
which her five little ones were taught to pray, had planted many a 
furrow in her tawny face. She was very dark; black-browed, black- 
haired, black-eyed. Hers was an aspect that a foreigner would be 
apt to consider peculiarly un-English. But she came of a good old 
yeoman family, that had held the same land in our county from 
generation to generation for many centuries. I know not whether 
the familiar fiend I have spoken of had set his mark on her com- 
plexion, as well as her mind, but the truth is that she was yellow and 
bitter as a Seville orange. 

I went to Wood Strect one afternoon with my books, and arrived 
there too early for my lesson. This had happened before. I was 
driven into town by my father, and had to accommodate my hour of 
setting forth to his convenience ; and on market days he sometimes 
came to Horsingham rather early. - Mr. Arkwright had not yet 
come home, but I was ushered by the little maid-of-all-work into the 
parlour, and I sat down to-wait. I thought at first that there was 
no one there; but becoming, after a minute or so, accustomed to the 
dimness, I perceived little Jane Arkwright, the youngest child, 
fastened into her wicker chair, which had served, I fancy, each of 
the three younger Arkwrights in succession; for things “ wore” 
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wonderfully in that household. Jane was a fair, grey-eyed creature, 
like her father. She was fastened, as I have said, into her chair, 
and a kind of ledge forming a table was placed in front of her. 
On this were ranged some dunes or so different shaped bits of wood, 
cut out of the soft sticks used for lighting fires, and with these she 
was “playing.” Heaven knows what fancies her baby brain con- 
nected with those unpromising materials! But the little creature 
was as gravely interested as a chess-player over his game. 

“Good day, Jane,” said I. Jane smiled faintly, and fixed her 
eyes upon me with an unwinking gaze. I kissed her, and began to 
talk to her in baby fashion, asking her what “those things” were ; 
meaning thereby the bits of wood. Jane replied, with much com- 
posure, and a quiet putting aside of my nonsensical attempts to be 
amusing, “ Bix.”” And then resumed her occupation of arranging 
and re-arranging the “bricks” on the ledge of her chair. 

«“ Ah,” said Mrs. Arkwright, coming into the room shortly after- 
wards, “ you’re a little early, Miss Furness, Mr. Arkwright is not 
come home yet.”’ She glanced sharply at me as I knelt near little 
Jane. She always professed a dislike to her children being made 
“soft,” as she phrased it; and, consequently, discouraged a too 
caressing manner in those about them. But I believe that her beset- 
ting failing was at the bottom of this; and that she grudged any 
sitnnitahion of regard that went forth from her children’s hearts to 
a stranger. Tor tunately, little Jane’s instinct was not to be deceived 
by any assumed hardness of manner. She turned on her mother a 
very different look from that with which she had regarded me, and 
held out her little arms to be taken. It was curious and pathetic to 
see Mrs. Arkwright’s face change and soften as she lifted Jane and 
set the child on her knee. 

‘How good she is,” said I. “She was all alone here when I 
came in, and as quiet as a wee mouse.” 

“She is mostly alone all the morning.” 

“ Poor little thing! ” 

“Do you think it such a misfortune to be, alone? I would givo 
anything for half-an-hour to myself, sometimes. But Jane will soon 
have to go to school with her brother and sisters.” 

“To school! How old is she?” ; 

“ Turned three. Oh you needn’t look so astonished. Lizzie went 
to school before she was so old as this one. But then Lizzie was the 
eldest, and I had to get her out of the way for a few hours every 
day, because there were two babies younger than herself to be looked 
after.” ; 

Presently Mr. Arkwright returned, and we began our lesson. 
Mrs. Arkwright brought in her work-basket, to the parlour, and sat 
sewing diligently. Hers was no dainty device in delicate wicker- 
work, lined with satin, and fitted with silver. Mrs. Arkwright’s 
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work-basket was strong, ugly, and well-worn ; and her work on the 
present occasion was the dexterous insertion of a patch into a pair of 
cloth trousers of small dimensions, the property of Edwin Arkwright, 
jun., commonly known as Teddy. 

“You are absent, I think,” said Mr. Arkwright gently, after a 
patient explanation of the meaning of a passage in Schiller which I 
had entirely failed to follow. ‘‘ Whither are your thoughts wander- 
ing?” he added, with a smile. 

It was a question to which I did not at all contemplate giving him 
a true answer. My thoughts had been wandering with a light 
rhythmic motion to the accompaniment of a waltz tune: they had 
fluttered over garments of many colours, and flowers, odourless, 
indeed, but of cunning workmanship. Lastly, they had been con- 
templating an existence devoted to cleaning rooms, nursing babies, 
and mending trousers, as contrasted with such constituent elements 
of happiness as the dancing, dresses, and adornments aforesaid, and 
shuddering in every fibre of their butterfly wings at the picture. 
And yet at the very same moment there was that within me which 
sincerely disdained the erection of selfish frivolity into an ideal of 
life. I suppose most persons have experienced similar contradic- 
tions. 

I stammered out, ‘“‘I—I beg your pardon, Mr. Arkwright. I am 
giving you a great deal of trouble.” 

He recommenced his explanation, and this time I followed it 
pretty well; but only by a strong exertion of will. 

“T think,” said Mr. Arkwright, closing the book at the end of my 
lesson, “ that I must ask you to re-write that translation. It is 
scarcely so well considered, or so carefully expressed, as usual.” 

There was a look of disappointment on his face which moved me 
greatly. I had often told myself how much to be compassionated 
the poor man was, and how glad I was to think that my lessons were 
not irksome to him, but that he took some pride and pleasure in my 
progress. And now ! 

Mrs. Arkwright put in a word forme. Nothing made her more 
inclined to be merciful to any one than the perception that he or she 
had ineurred her husband’s displeasure. Not that she loved to 
oppose Mr. Arkwright’s judgments, but that it lulled her wakeful 
jealousy, which the least word of praise from him was certain to 
irritate. 

“‘Come, Edwin,” said she, with a smile that made one wish she 
would smile oftener, “don’t be hard on Miss Furness. I think 
this is the first time that she has not done even better than you 
expected.” 

“T hope I was not very hard, Patty,” said Mr. Arkwright. He 
was making my books into a packet, and fastening them together 
with a little leather strap, as he spoke. He had long, slender white 
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hands, which looked as if they were neither strong nor dexterous, 
and which did not belie their appearance: for the strap slipped from 
his grasp, and down fell the books in various directions-on to the 
floor. 

“Oh, pray, let me do it,” I exclaimed, kneeling down to gather the 
scattered books. But before I could do so, Mrs. Arkwright had 
picked them up, and had neatly and rapidly put them together in a 
parcel firmly fastened by the strap. “Oh I am so much obliged to 
you, Mrs. Arkwright,” I said. “ How beautifully you have made 
the parcel. But I think I never saw such skilful hands as yours; 
they can do anything.” 

“‘ Practice makes perfect,” replied Mrs. Arkwright, and checked a 
little sigh as she resumed the patching of Teddy’s trousers. 

‘Miss Furness is quite right,” said Mr. Arkwright, looking at his 
wife with a beaming face: “they are skilful hands. Dear, busy, 
helpful hands!” He clasped her brown fingers in his fair ones as 
he spoke, and for one instant, at all events, Mrs. Arkwright looked 
happy. 

It was customary for Eliza to call for me at Wood Street on my 
lesson days, and to accompany me to my grandfather’s. She was 
waiting for me now, and we went away together. On turning from 
Wood Street into the main street of the town, we met Alice Kitchen 
coming from the market with a covered basket on her arm. She 
stopped to speak to us, and to exclaim—as she did every time she 
saw me, however short the interval might have been since our last 
meeting— 

“Miss Anne!” Then, changing the emphasis—“ Miss Anne! 
How you do grow!” 

“Do you find me much grown since last Monday, Alice ?” 

“Qh, but to think as I was not so old as you are when we first saw 
you, Miss Anne. And you such a little white-faced thing! Deary 
me!” 

“Ts your father quite well, Alice ?” 

“ Thanks be, Miss Anne, he is nicely. We're in a bit of a worrit 
just now, for we’re going to take a lodger this races.” 

“ A lodger!” exclaimed Eliza. “ Why, Alice Kitchen, niver !” 

I think that Eliza conceived some peculiar solemnity of adjuration 
to be involved in the utterance of both Christian and surname. She 
always used the two when she meant to be impressive. And she 
meant to be impressive now. For let the reader consider that a 
lodger coming to Horsingham for the race-week must, in all pro- 
bability, come for the purpose of attending the races. And the races, 
and all connected with them, were held in abhorrence by the sect to 
which Eliza and the Kitchens belonged. Their pastor—the blood- 
chilling preacher whose eloquence Eliza had once so singularly 
commended—was in the habit of planting himself under one of the 
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great elms on the way to the course, and distributing hand-bills to 
all passers-by, calling upon them in exceedingly strong language, 
enforced by big black letters reeking from the press, to turn back 
while there was yet time, and flee from the yawning gulf of per- 
dition ; and, moreover, uttering other similar warnings in a loud 
voice. Therefore, it will be perceived that the announcement of a 
member of this gentleman’s flock receiving a lodger during the 
race-week was calculated to startle, and even scandalise, his fellow- 
members. 

But Alice was no whit abashed. Professing that she did not want 
to keep me standing in the High Street, “seeing as it was so throng, 
being market-day,” she turned and walked a little way with us 
through some bye streets, and she talked the whole time. I think 
that Horsingham folks—and, indeed, the natives of our county 
generally—have a pre-eminent gift of speech. They love—men and 
women, young and old—to “hold forth.” The stream of words 
pours forth copiously, and they would rather make a long speech 
than a short one, upon any imaginable topic. Alice was certainly 
not grudgingly endowed with powers of talk. She stated her case 
and pleaded her cause at considerable length. Her arguments seemed 
to amount to this: that as it was clear people sould come to the 
races ; and as the ungodly made a profit of their doing so, she saw no 
reason why she also should not derive some advantage from the crowd 
of visitors. ‘Tisn’t as though father and me, saying we wouldn’t 
let, ud keep folk from coming, Miss Anne!” said she. “And 
there’ll be that throng of strangers as niver was, as butchers’ meat 
alone ’ll cost a week’s wage pretty well. We’ve furnished the little 
sitting-room up-stairs quite genteel. And there’s Mat’s room empty 
now, as is the best bedroom 7’ the house.”—(‘“ Trust him for that!” 
thought I)—“ And so we’ve made up our minds to set a ticket i’ the 
window. Father, he was against setting the ticket. He thought it 
seemed like encouraging the races. But I say, ‘No; if you want to 
let, you must make the folk know it.’ Setting the ticket won’t make 
nor mar the races, as J can see. So father, he came round at last.” 

“ And what does Mr. Matthew say to it ?” I asked. 

“Oh, Mat, he’s clean against it,” answered Alice, colouring a 
little. ‘He holds fast by the wages of sin being death. But then, 
Miss Anne, you see he’s well off enough. And I’m sure, if father 
and me got as much out of grandfather as Mat and his wife does— 
Well, that can’t be cured, and must be endured.” With that she 
bade us good-day, and turned to go back, having first invited Eliza 
to drink tea with her any Sabbath evening after chapel that she could 
get leave from Dr. Hewson to do so. 

When I told grandfather what Alice Kitchen had said, he looked 
vexed, and passed his fingers through his hair until it was more like 
a mane than ever. But he made no comment beyond muttering to 
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himself, “ Of course, of course. The old story! The usual thing!” 
He liked Alice. She had become quite a favourite at Mortlands. 
Since her brother’s marriage she had become closer friends with 
Eliza than ever. And even Keturah, whose good opinion was not 
lightly to be had, approved of Alice’s industry, and good-humour ; 
and especially of a certain blunt honesty which characterised her, 
and which contrasted oddly with the canting form of many of her 
utterances. 

«‘ And so these—ahem !—blessed races are to be more numerously 
attended than ever this year, are they ?” said grandfather, thought- 
fully nodding his head. 

“So Alice seemed to think, grandfather.” 

“H’m!” (with a peculiar grunt of discontent.) 

“Horsingham people are quite rejoicing at the prospect. They 
say a night’s lodging will go up to a fabulous price.” 

“ Ay,ay! Spoiling the Egyptians is good fun enough.” Then 
he added, in a lower tone, “ But one doesn’t find it so pleasant when 
one’s only daughter happens to have cast in her lot for better for 
worse with one of the tribes of Pharaoh.” 

“ He will be busy gathering in a plentiful harvest,” observed Mrs. 
Abram mysteriously. , 

“ Pharaoh ?” 

“ Satan ! ” 

“Tut, Judith! There, there, I beg your pardon for startling you. 
The harvest which men will reap on Horsingham race-course men 
have sown there: and they plant a fresh crop every year. More’s 
the pity!” 

Grandfather withdrew to his study; and no sooner had he turned 
his back, than Mrs. Abram bent forward to me witb uplifted finger, 
and her eyes so wide open that the odd yellow specks in them gleamed 
very conspicuously, and huskily murmured, in her most inarticulate 
tones, “ Ah, love, if he would but understand! But your dear 
grandfather never did think enough of the devil!” 


Cuarprer IX. 


Auice Kircuen’s expectations were fulfilled. The races of that 
autumn were more numerously attended than any meeting that had 
taken place for many years. I remember that autumn well. I have 
reason to remember it. I remember mother’s hesitation as to 
whether she should, or should not, be present on the race-course on 
the great “cup” day. And I remember how at last, despite grand- 
father’s remonstrances, she resolved to go. I knew then as well as 
I know now—albeit, nothing was said between us to that effect— 
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that mother went to the races and took me there, in the hope that 
our presence might keep father from the betting-ring, and prevent 
mischief. 

It was a lovely bright day. The sky was clear, save for a silver 
gauzy mist on the horizon, that looked like a breath on a mirror. 
The course, I heard it said, would be in first-rate order. The person 
who said so was Dodd’s successor, the undersized groom. His name 
was Flower, and I always thought a more inappropriate appellation 
could scarcely have belonged to him. Flower was no favourite with 
my mother. She discovered, a very few weeks after his arrival, that 
he had introduced the practice of card-playing into our kitchen, a 
thing unheard of there before. He was not always quite sober, 
although never too drunk to do his work. His manner was full of a 
suppressed insolence, and his tongue was, the other servants said, 
versed in the vilest ribaldry, to which he would give utterance on 
any occasion when the presence of his superiors did not restrain him. 
But neither these considerations, nor any others which could be 
presented to him, availed with my father to induce him to discharge 
Flower. 

“My Lucy, darling,” father would say, “can you tell me that 
the man has ever dared to be insolent or ill-behaved to you in word 
or look ?” 

“Tome? No, George; but re 

“Or to Anne ?” 

“Why, nodear. Still I 

“Or to me, or to any guest or friend we have? To be sure not! 
And he is a first-rate groom: quite first-rate. As to the servants’ 
morals, they will take care of themselves. Or, if not, I am sure that 
neither you nor I are able to take care of them. And I wonder that 
you should be growing puritanical. Yow, of all people—brought up 
as you have been!” 

This was said as we were driving to the race-course; and I 
pondered on it a good deal. Father had given forth many such 
utterances lately, and they never failed to rouse my indignation. 
There was an implied assumption in them that, because grandfather 
did not profess to be bound within the narrow limits of any of the 
orthodox codes of behaviour known to Horsingham, therefore he and 
his must necessarily and consistently grant the widest license, and 
the most placid toleration to all evil-doers and evil-doings. The 
High-Church people and the Low-Church people, the Methodists and 
the Papists, the Zion-chapelites and the Baptists, publicly condemned 
each other to perdition every seven days or so; but they were quite 
unanimous in detesting the principles of my grandfather, who was 
charitable to them all, and comprehended that there were good men 
to be found in every one of these denominations. If he would but 
have anathematised any one set en masse; if he would even have 
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declared his conviction that they would a// of them be lost, instead of 
humbly hoping they might most of them be saved, I really believe 
they would more readily have forgiven him. In short, it often 
occurred to me then, and has often occurred to me since, that poor 
Mrs. Abram had summed up the public grievance against grand- 
father when she said that he “never did think enough of the 
devil.” 

“You'll stay with us, George, won’t you?” said my mother, when 
our carriage was got into its place in the line, and the horses had 
been taken out. ‘I get nervous in this crowd if you leave us by 
ourselves,” she added, with a poor pretence of there being no other 
reason why she wished to keep him by her side. 

“Stay with you? Of course!” father answered testily. ‘ You 
don’t mean, I suppose, to pin me to the skirt of your gown? I 
shall be on the course, and quite within hail all day.” 

To see a bright tear come and tremble in mother’s eye, and the 
colour flush into her face and then fade, leaving her very pale, made 
a feeling of burning indignation rise in my breast against father ; 
and the feeling was not quenched by my catching sight of Flower, 
who had heard what had passed, and was standing with his drab- 
gaitered legs apart—as bowéd and fleshless they looked as the 
“wishing-bone” of a chicken that has been picked clean—and an 
insolent grin on his smooth, sharp-chinned visage. 

Presently, as the course began to fill, I recognised one or two 
acquaintances. My father’s cousins (children of that aunt who lived 
far away from us in the country, and with whom I have mentioned 
my parents staying on a visit), the Cudberrys, were there—one son 
and three daughters—occupying a very odd vehicle, which I well 
knew by sight. It was nearly square, with four seats inside and a 
roof supported by poles, whence depended leather curtains, which 
were closed when it was cold or rainy, but which now were furled 
back, and fastened by straps and buckles. ‘This vehicle (“the 
sociable,” it was called by the Cudberrys) was driven by a man in a 
drab-coloured livery coat of enormous size. It was long, and wide, 
and heavy. The collar of it nearly smothered him. The cuffs of it 
were so ample that his hands were entirely concealed. The skirt of 
it hung over his heels. It must have been made for a man of 
exceptionally vast proportions. Its present wearer was rather short, 
with a very wide, red face—like a face reflected in the bowl of a 
spoon, I fancied—and red hair, surmounted by a stiff, glazed hat. 
Him, also, I knew; he was Aunt Cudberry’s principal servant. His 
accomplishments were exceedingly varied. and ranged from pitch- 
ing a load of hay to decanting a bottle of port, whenever Uncle 
Cudberry could make up his mind to have one opened, which was 
not very often. The young Cudberrys, as they were called, although 
Sam Cudberry, the eldest, was turned forty, and his sisters followed 
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close upon him, made a remarkable contrast with the rustic and 
old-world air of their carriage and their coachman. I never saw 
anything alive clothed quite in that manner save the young Cud- 
berrys, although I have many a time, when I was a child, gazed 
admiringly upon certain waxen effigies at the door of a clothing 
warehouse in the High Street, kept by a Jewish tradesman, which 
came near to rivalling Sam Cudberry in general effect. His sisters, 
too, were marvels of attire. I counted so many shades of colour in 
Matilda Cudberry’s garments within a minute or so, that I gave it 
up in despair of enumerating them all. The three sisters were very 
small and very lean, and they wore so much clothing, and that of 
so conspicuous a kind, that they themselves seemed lost and 
extinguished under it. They always gave me the idea of inhabiting 
their clothes, if I may use such an expression, rather than wearing 
them. They did not love me, nor my mother, nor my father, though 
for him they felt, I fancied, a kind of compassion. I don’t know 
why, and I believe they did not know why, either; and my grand- 
father they actually detested. Nevertheless, catching sight of us, 
they alighted from the sociable and came towards us—Sam, and 
Matilda, and Henrietta, and Clementina. 

“How do, cousin? How do, Mrs. Furness? How do, Anne?” 
said Sam. 

He had a natural, broad, country accent, which would not in itself 
have offended my ears, albeit they were used to a nicety of pronun- 
ciation in my mother and grandfather very rare in Horsingham. 
But to hear Sam Cudberry, conscious and ashamed of his tendency 
to talk his native dialect overlay it, and smother it, and change it 
into a mongrel specch, ugly, like everything forced and strained, and 
vulgar, like everything affected—was a trying thing. At least, it 
was so to me. Mother was older and gentler, and more tolerant 
than I was, and she bore it sweetly. For myself, I sometimes longed 
to make hideous grimaces; to roar out a word at the full pitch 
of my lungs; to scream with impatience, when I heard Tilly, or 
Henny, or Clemmy Cudberry converse ; but the worst of it was, that 
the more genteel and fascinating was their mood, the more did they 
think it necessary to twist and torture their native language. It 
sometimes positively became a mere mopping and mowing; and they 
had all loud, high-pitched voices. They were very genteel on this 
race-day. Sam, in particular, was of superfine gentility ; and smelt 
of hair-oil to a degree that would have been unbearable anywhere 
but in the open air. 

“ Halloo!” said my father, good-humouredly shaking hands with 
them all round. “This is something new, is it not? I don’t 
remember ever to have seen you at the races before.” 

“Oh, dear, Cousin George,” replied Tilly, “ we must make a begin- 
ning. I told ma, and I told pa, that our nursery days were over, 
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and that we must begin to do a little like the rest of the world. 
Society has claims, you know.” 

If a stentorian peacock could be endowed with speech, I think he 
would speak like Tilly Cudberry. 

“To be sure: must move with the times, you know, as I tell the 
governor,” observed Sam, in corroboration of his sister. 

It occurred to me that the “ times” (in Horsingham, at least) had 
now been moving in the direction of the race-course for a considerable 
period. But I did not say anything. 

“‘T suppose,” said my father, with an almost imperceptible embar- 
rassment, “ that you’re not going over yonder, Sam, eh?” 

He pointed to the Grand Stand. The betting-ring was there too, 
as I instantly and painfully remembered. 

“ What! to the ring? No, thank ye, George, my boy! No, no; 
S. C., junior, knows a trick worth two of that. No, no, no; not if 
I am aware of it. One of us is enough. The family will be well 
represented, eh? Ha, ha, ha!” 

I felt as if I could have struck the booby, as he stood beside the 
carriage with his broad brassy countenance expanded into a grin at 
his own exquisite humour. 

I suppose I looked as angry as I felt, for Henrietta observed, spite- 
fully, ‘“‘ What a colour you’ve got, Anne!” and then the three sisters 
giggled in chorus. 

“Had you not better get into the carriage?” said my father, 
speaking to Tilly, Henny, and Clemmy, collectively. “It is higher, 
and you will see the course better than from the sociable. You can 
mount on the box, Sam; and, as you are not going to the Grand 
Stand, you can remain and look after the ladies. Mrs. Furness was 
just saying that she did not like to be without a gentleman in this 
crowd.” 

Shall I ever forget mother’s face when he hurried away across the 
course, muttering something about “‘ expecting to see a friend,” and 
“having made an appointment!” The wistful glance with which 
she followed his retreating figure as he made his way through the 
crowd, towering above most of the men there, and the piteous efforts 
she made immediately afterwards to look smiling and indifferent 
under the sharp unsympathising eyes of the Cudberrys, are as vivid 
to me now as they were at that moment. 

“IT wonder you let George bet, Mrs. Furness,” said Tilly, who 
generally took the lead in right of her seniority. 

Mother put the observation quietly aside, and made room on the 
seat next herself for one of the girls. We were five women in the 
carriage, and though it was a roomy barouche, hired for the occasion, 
we were more crowded than was comfortable, owing to our cousins’ 
voluminous skirts. I had vacated my place beside mother in favour 
of Clementina, who was the quietest and least fidgety of the three 
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sisters; but Tilly turned her out of it immediately, and took it 
herself. 

“ Oh, dear, no!” she said, in her most peacock-like tones, and 
spreading out her gown, so as almost to overwhelm my mother, like 
a flood ; “‘ Miss Cudberry, if you please.” (She frequently spoke of 
herself as “ Miss Cudberry.”) ‘No, no, Clemmy; it would look 
peculiar to see you in the post of honour and Miss Cudberry in the 
carriage.” 

Clementina submitted very quietly to the superior claims of “ Miss 
Cudberry.” Not that she would have allowed her elder sister to 
tyrannise over her ;-but they had made a sort of code of laws in the 
family—or rather the laws had grown up slowly by prescription and 
precedent—and, among them, the social supremacy of Matilda was 
a leading article. It was odd to me to observe how undoubtingly 
they assumed that these rules and regulations were as well known to 
the outer world as within the narrow limits of their family circle, 
and with what surprise and resentment they regarded any breach of 
them by unconscious strangers. They had lived in a very secluded 
house, and ina very secluded manner, until quite recently ; and being 
the principal persons in their own village, were not prepared to find 
their greatness unrecognised elsewhere. I fear that I was partly 
responsible for the infliction on Horsingham society of the three Miss 
Cudberrys; for from the date of the dancing party at Sir Peter Bunny’s, 
of which I have slightly made mention, they made high resolve to 
participate in similar gaieties, and pursued their object with very 
frightful energy. ‘It seems so ridiculous, you know,” said Henny, 
who was perhaps the most spiteful, although not the most déemon- 
strative of the three sisters, “so truly incongruous, that youw, little 
Anne Furness, as we were calling you only the other day, should 
visit people we have never been introduced to! And go to a ball, 
too! We laughed so at home when we heard it.” 

I had been brought up in great reverence for the laws of hospi- 
tality ; and I felt that, so far as such considerations were concerned, 
my father’s carriage was the same as my father’s house, and I there- 
fore refrained from uttering a sharp retort that rose to my tongue. 
But if the reader supposes that I felt otherwise than indignant and 
contemptuous towards my cousin he gives me credit for more gentle- 
ness and amiability than I ever possessed. 

Meanwhile Tilly was talking at the full pitch of her voice to 
Flower, who stood at the carriage-door eyeing her with a cool 
insolence, of which, I think, she was wholly unconscious. 

‘“‘Flowah, Flowah! Do go and see for our sociable! I can’t think 
where it is! Our sociable, you know. Mr. Cudberry’s sociable, of 
Woolling. We came with our man-servant. Our man-servant is 
called Daniel. Tell him to draw the sociable up in line with the 
other carriages directly, because we shall perhaps be going back to 
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it, and if he delays we shan’t get a good position. And, Flowah, tell 
him to go next a gentleman’s carriage. I will not be next that 
donkey-cart. I know it’s a donkey-cart, for I saw the donkey as we 
passed it on the road. Daniel his name is. Mr. Cudberry’s man- 
servant, of Woolling.” 

“J know him, miss,” responded Flower. And if he had said in 
plain words “I know him; he is too ridiculous an object in his livery- 
coat to be mistaken for anybody else,” he could not have conveyed 
more distinctly (to my apprehension, at least) that that was his real 
meaning. 

Tilly, however, continued to utter loud directions to be given to 
her “ man-servant”’ in a screaming tone, which might have been 
designed—as perhaps it was—to attract the attention of the whole 
course to the fact that Mr. Cudberry of Woolling’s sociable, in charge 
of Mr. Cudberry of Woolling’s servant, was on the ground, until her 
attention was seized and her speech arrested by seeing me bow to 
Lady Bunny, whose carriage had but newly taken its place in the 
rank not far from us. 

“The Bunnys?” she demanded, instantly fixing her eyes on them, 
with no more hesitation than if they had been so many wax-work 
effigies, incapable of embarrassment. 

“Hush!” I exclaimed, almost involuntarily. “Yes; that is Lady 
Bunny.” 

Almost as I spoke Sir Peter Bunny alighted from his carriage, and 
came towards us, accompanied by a gentleman. I knew the gentle- 
man by sight. I knew his name, too. I had danced with him at 
the ball. He was an officer, whose regiment was quartered at a small 
town not far from Horsingham. 

“Mrs. Furness,” said Sir Peter, raising his hat, “may I have the 
honour of presenting to you my friend, Mr. Lacer. Ensign Gervase 
Lacer, of her Majesty’s —th regiment of foot,” added Sir Peter ; and 
I felt unreasonably ashamed of his doing so, and wished he hadn’t, 
and wondered if Mr. Lacer guessed why I coloured—as I felt that I 
did. 

My mother saluted the newcomers with her own sweet and un- 
affected grace. She remembered having had the pleasure of seeing 
Mr. Lacer at Sir Peter’s house, she said, although he had not then 
been introduced to her. I could see what a favourable impression 
her manner and her beauty—for though paler and-more anxious- 
looking than she used to be, she was still very beautiful—made on 
Mr. Lacer. And I perceived, or thought I perceived, that he was 
surprised as well as pleased to find her so superior in refinement 
to the bulk of Horsingham people. And I felt—again quite un- 
reasonably—half vexed, half triumphant at so perceiving. 

“Introduce me!” said Tilly, in a loud whisper, and nudging my 
mother with her elbow. 
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There was no help for it. “Sir Peter Bunny, I think you have 
met my husband’s cousins?” said mother gently. ‘ Miss Cudberry,” 
—“Of Woolling,” prompted Tilly parenthetically—* Miss Henrietta 
and Miss Clementina Cudberry.” 

“Don’t leave me out, Mrs. George!” called Sam, from his eleva- 
tion on the box. Sir Peter and Mr. Lacer looked up, and Sam took 
his hat off with a flourish. Mr. Lacer’s stare at him was, I felt, 
neither polite nor flattering ; but Sam evidently conceived himself to 
have made a very satisfactory impression. The course was now 
becoming very crowded, and the hour fixed for the first race of the 
day was rapidly approaching. Sir Peter proposed to take me back 
with him to his wife’s carriage. Barbara was there, he said, and 
Lady Bunny had charged him to get Mrs. Furness’s permission for 
me to join their party. I hesitated, and looked at mother. “Go, 
my love,” she said, “ since Lady Bunny is kind enough to wish it.” 
I took Sir Peter’s arm, and went with him. Even now, when I think 
of it, I feel a stab of self-reproach. It was selfish; it was almost 
cruel, to leave mother alone with those hard, uncongenial women, to 
bear and conceal a thousand anxious thoughts about my father as 
best she could. Mother—God bless her!—forgave me then and 
there. Nay, I believe she would not have admitted there was any- 
thing to forgive. Her maternal love demanded the sacrifice of no 
wish, or caprice, or self-indulgence from me. But my conscience 
was not to be hoodwinked, and it made me uneasy at intervals all the 
day. 





A NOTE. 


I quiTE agree with Mr. Harrison that the comparing of opinions by the dis- 
ciples of two parallel, schools of thought, ‘‘ where there is mutual respect, no 
spirit of rivalry, and an active sense of a common purpose,” may be as useful 
in eliciting truth, as controversy, in the theological sense of the term, is gene- 
rally efficacious in hiding it; and I trust I shall not be thought oblivious of 
this, or unappreciative of the gracious and highly flattering terms in which he 
has recognised my attempts to deal with a difficult problem, if I desire to append 
some observations in vindication of my own accuracy on some points on which 
he has impugned it. Iam quite content that the arguments I have used in 
defence of the scientific pretensions of Political Economy against the attacks of 
Comte should be taken subject to whatever modification of their force or scope 
Mr. Harrison’s strictures may be thought to have shown that they require; 
but on one or two points his criticisms amount to a challenge of my accuracy 
in stating Comte’s doctrine. On a question of this kind those only are quali- 
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fied to judge who are students of Comte’s writings, and even they may not find 
it convenient to verify at once the passages on which the issue turns. I am 
anxious, therefore, to lay before the readers of Mr. Harrison’s Essay and mine 
the means of judging between us upon this part of the case. 

At p. 40 Mr. Harrison corrects me in these terms :— 


“Comte does not ‘contend that the problems presented, on the one hand, by physical 
nature, and, on the other, by social life, are so radically discordant that the method 
applicable to the one must be not only modified, but reversed, in dealing with the other.’ 
He is speaking of the inorganic, not of the physical world. Comte insists that the organic 
phenomena of all sorts—zoological, physiological, moral and social—cannot be pur- 
sued by a method which is very useful in the inorganic,” &c. (The italics are 
Mr. Harrison’s.) 


It seems to me that most readers would by “‘ physical,” in the passage quoted 
from my Essay, understand “‘ inorganic.” Those sciences which deal with the 
physical phenomena of the organic world, as zoology, botany, &c., are, I think, 
more commonly called ‘‘ natural sciences ;” the term ‘“ physical” being rather 
reserved for the sciences dealing with inorganic nature, such as astronomy, 
dynamics, chemistry, &c. But, however this may be, it was, I submit, scarcely 
open to Mr. Harrison to fix upon this passage and proceed to comment upon it 
in language which implied that I was ignorant of the true character of Comte’s 
distinction, when the page from which he quoted contained the following :— 


“ As has been said, then, the sciences are arranged in the order indicated by the degree 
of complexity in their subject matter. . ... As phenomena become more complex, the 
method [of disintegration and separate study], he contends, becomes less suitable, less 
efficacious, till at length a point is reached at which it fails altogether, and it becomes 
necessary to adopt a contrary mode of procedure, the mode of procedure—namely, 
which he describes as investigation through the ensemble. This point in the scale of the 
sciences coincides, he tells us, with that at which the transition is made from inorganic to organic 
nature. The method of investigation by disintegration and separate study should 
thenceforth give way to that which proceeds by treatment in the ensemble. Accordingly 
he holds that the organic sciences generally should be cultivated in conformity with 
this principle.” 

Again, at 45, Mr. Harrison writes :— 


“T turn to the reasoning of Professor Cairnes against what he says is M. Comte’s 
position—‘ that phenomena, in proportion as they aie more complex, are more solidaire.’ 
For my own part, I cannot find in Comte any such doctrine, at least so stated.” 


Now I beg to call Mr. Harrison’s attention to the following passage :-— 


“Mais on doit, 4 ce sujet, reconnaitre, en principe, que /e consensus devient toujours 
@’autant plus intime et plus prononcé qu'il s' applique a des phénoménes graduellement plus 
complexes et inoins généraux ; en sorte que, suivant ma hiérarchie scientifique élémen- 
taire, l'étude des phénoménes chimiques forme, par sa nature, 4 ce titre, comme & tout 
autre, une sorte d’intermédiare fondamental entre la philosophie inorganique et la philo- 
sophie organique, ainsi que chacun peut aisément s’en convaincre. D’aprés ce principes 
il reste néanmoins incontestable que, conformément aux habitudes philosophiques pré- 
pondérantes, c'est surtout aux systémes organiques, en vertu de leur plus grande complication, 
que conviendra toujours essentiellement la notion scientifique de solidarité et de consensus, 
malgré son universalité nécessaire.” 


If M. Comte does not here state that ‘‘ phenomena, in proportion as they are 
more complex, are more solidaires,” I must confess myself incompetent to in- 
terpret him. I may add that the same doctrine is implied (as I read his words) 
in the whole tenor of his exposition of sociological method. 


(1) “ Philosophie Positive,” vol. iv. p. 350, ed. 1839. 
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The passage just quoted supplies an answer to another of Mr. Harrison’s 
criticisms. At p. 41, he writes :— 


“ But why,” says Professor Cairnes, ‘the method of ensemble in studying the organic 
world? Why? Because the organic world is an ensemble. Every organism is an 
ensemble. Every organic system and order is an ensemble. The organic means some- 
thing which has a complex function over and above that of any of its elements. The 
study of the organic is simply the study of this complex function (?.¢., of an ensemble).”’ 


Now whatever be the merit of this answer (and I hope to have another 
opportunity of estimating it), what I am concerned here to show is that it is 
not Comte’s: not only is it not Comte’s answer, it is inconsistent with Comte’s 
answer. Mr. Harrison says the organic world must be studied in the ensemble, 
‘‘ because it is an ensemble. Every organism is an ensemble ;” but, according to 
M. Comte (as will be seen by reference to the passage just quoted), the reason 
for this is that the phenomena comprised in the organic world are ‘‘ more 
complex,” and, ‘‘in virtue of their greater complication,” more ‘‘ solidaires,” 
than those of the inorganic world—a reason which, a little reflection will show, 
by no means runs on all fours with the former. For example, as M. Comte 
states the case, one can see why the study of chemical phenomena should 
occupy an intermediate position between organic and inorganic philosophy. It 
is intermediate, because—the whole distinction turning on a question of degree 
—the phenomena it deals with are more complex than other inorganic pheno- 
mena, less complex than organic. But how does this accord with Mr. Har- 
rison’s rendering of the argument? Where is the room for a middle term 
between organic and inorganic if the distinction turns upon the consideration 
of the presence or absence of organic character, of ‘‘ complex function?” Are 
chemical phenomena semi-organic? Do they exhibit ‘‘ complex function” in a 
rudimentary form? If not, how is Mr. Harrison’s statement of the argument 
consistent with assigning chemical studies an intermediate place ? 

Further, if the fact of ‘‘ organic character,” of ‘‘ complex function,” be the 
ground of the distinction, the reasons for the method of the ensemble will be 


strong or weak according as the phenomena to be dealt with partake of this 


character, manifest this *‘ complex function.” Now does Mr. Harrison contend 


that a society is an organism in a stricter sense than an individual man; that 
the adaptation of structure to function is more complete in the case of a nation 
than in that of a human being? I hardly think he will say so; nay, I am sure 
he will admit that the reverse is the fact; but if so, his reason for the method 
of the ensemble has less force in relation to social investigations than in relation 
to the study of individual life—is less applicable to sociology than to biology— 
a conclusion which exactly reverses one of Comte’s most frequently reiterated 
opinions. Comte held that the reasons for studying social facts in the ensemble 


are incomparably stronger than those which apply to biological investigations. 
This is entirely in harmony with his doctrine as I have stated it; social pheno- 


mena being ‘‘ more complex ” than biological; but, as it seems to me, absolutely 
irreconcilable with Mr. Harrison’s exposition. 


J. E. CArIrnes. 








